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Engine Starts Hard 


IT haye a gasoline engine of three 
horse power The crank ‘sh aft and 
piston-rod aré all inclosed with the 
cylinder th;e gasolir » explode passes 
behind the piston through a valve on 
the side of the cylinder We have diffi- 
culty in starti the engine, but when 


ill right until we stop 


is exhausted We 


started it go¢ 


1 
i 
piston r 


it, or the gas 1 put 
in new nes, with a view to cor- 
recting the trouble, but did not remedy 
it It has new spark points in the coil 
box and sparks well (Rk. M. M 

There are a number of things which 
will cause your engine to start hard: 
Defective ignition, incorrect fuel mix- 


failure of 


ture, poor compression, or! 

the valves or other parts to operate. 
You state that your ignition is not de- 
fective. Incorrect fuel mixture may 
be caused by such things as dirt in the 
gasoline, water in the gasoline, incor- 
rect adjustment of the carburetor, 


too much or too 
too cold air in 


leaks in the fuel pipe, 
little air for the fuel, 
winter weather so that the gasoline 
does not vaporize rapidly when start- 
ing, and too much gasoline in starting 
when the engine is red-hot, thus caus- 
ing too rich a starting mixture because 


the starting charge vaporizes readily. 
If the engine is cold, the difficulty 
probably is that the mixture is not 
rich enough to start properly. This 
will be especially the case if you have 
poor compression I suggest you hold 
your hand over the intake of the car- 


as to reduce the amount of 
will enter. This causes the 
mixture to become richer 

Poor compression is due to valves 
which do not close, leaks around the 
head or igniter plate, broken ofr 
gummed up compression rings in the 
piston, worn cylinder and piston. This 
you can determine by an examination 
of the engine. You state that you have 


buretor so 
air which 


put in new piston rings. Before these 
are properly worn in, they will not 
help your compression very much. It 
will take considerable running of the 
engine before the ri wear to the 
shape of the cylinder You can in- 
crease the compr« on in such a case 
by mixing black graphite with your 


lubricating oil This tends to fill up 
the small depressions in the cylinder 
and piston rings and will increase the 
compression. Pulling e engine over 
by hand slowly and té with a 
lighted candle at all openings will us- 
ually enable you to lo t cause of loss 
of compression 

Failure of the valves or other parts 
to operate can only be determined by 
the operator himself As the engine 
wears, naturally a reat many parts 
of the operating mechanism need to 
be adjusted to run as it did when it 
was new Most high grade engines 
have provisions for iking up this 
wear. This can be done with a screw 
driver or a wrench in most cases. If 
you will look at the instruction book 
received with the engine, you will un- 


doubtedly find ruleg for taking up this 
wear in your own particular engine 





Concrete for Stables 


LYMAN CRANI 


Our gutters in the dairy barn were 


made 14 inches wide and 4 inches 
deep. They should have been made 
18 inches wide and 8 nches deep. 
This is one of the mistakes I made 
and I call attention to it that others 
contemplating making changes in the 
dairy barn may carefully look into 
the matter. The deeper gutters are 
a protection against cattle getting 
their tails into the litter My gutters 
were built of concrete and put in 
about five years ago: thus time 
enough to convince one whether they 
are a good thing or not 

I have no desire to go back to 
plank on account of slipping, besides 
concrete pays for itself in a short 
time in saving the manure When 
plank is used the greater part of 
the urine is wasted With concrete 
it is different. I like to apply the 
manure direct to the land instead of 
letting it lie around in a pile till 
spring. This was tested out at the 
agricultural school at Canton, N Y. 
They found that when 4000 pounds 
were piled up in a pile in the fall, the 
quantity had decreased to 1900 
pounds the following spring. In both 


cases the manure was weighed so 
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George W. Iverson, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
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there was no guesswork about it 
at all. 

Wasting manure is one of the items 
of failure in farming. Cement is now 
available everywhere. It is cheap, 
lasts for ages and can be employed in 
all kinds of farm structures. In using 
cement you build for permanence 
and at the same time you get satis- 


faction absolutely. 





Horse Power of Streams 

Kindly in your Farm Engi- 
neering Department diagrams and rules 
for calculating the horse power of 
small streams of water.—[A. 

According to Kent’s Engineer’s Hand 
book, this rule as as follows: The horse 
power equals the discharge in cubic 
feet per second impinging on the float 
or bucket the theoretical head due to 
the velocity of the stream 0.1134. The 
theoretical head is equal to the square 
of the velocity of the stream in feet 
per second, divided by 64.4. This for- 
mula is given for an under shot wheel. 

As an example of the application of 
this formula, suppose you have a 
wheel with blades 5 feet long and 1 
foot high, to determine the horse pow- 
er delivered by a stream flowing at 3% 
feet per second. The theoretical head 
is equal to the square divided by 64.4 
or 0.19. The discharge of water im- 
pinging on the float is equal to the 
area of the float five times the velocity 
of the stream in feet per second, or 
17.5, The horse power then is equal 
to 17.5x0.19x1134 — 0.377. 

The wheels, however, realize only 
about 0.4 of this power on account of 
the friction and slip, or about 0.151 
horse power. 


publish 





For the Economical Autoist 
ALVAH HH, PULVER 
An ordinary foot pump can be made 


an effective “grease gun” for use 
about the automobile, leing made 
from an old foot tire pump. All that 


is necessary is to place a nozzle in the 
end to discharge the grease. Th2 end 
casing may be drilled and tapped for 
S-inch ‘pe and if a re~ular grease 
nozzle is not available a piece of pipe 
with a discharge end tapered to quite 
1 thin wall will agswer the purpose. 
Unless the foot pump is a very sub- 
stantial one, it should be used a little 
carefully to avoid bending the plunger 
when applying the pressure nec- 
to force out heavy grease. 
Inner tubes should not be taken 
from the cartons until needed. To 
make packing easier in the tool case, 
many motorists have packed them 
loosely with other equipment only to 
find when needed in an emergency 
that they have become damaged by 
contact with edged tools. Cartons 
from new tubes may be preserved for 
carrying old ones, and it wili be found 


rod 
essary 


that the seemingly extra space re- 
quired will more than return a good 
account of itself from having an air- 


tight tube when suddenly nedeed. 





Roads in New York 


In 1914 New York spent more than 
$8,000,000 for road construction and 
approximately $12,000,000 for main- 
tenance. During the 10-year period 
from 1904 to 1914, the total annual 
expenditures in the state for road im- 
provement increased 308%, reaching 
$23,231,964 in the latter year. 

The road mileage of New York at 
the close of 1914 was 79,398. Of this 
approximately 12,000 miles were 
classed as state and county highways, 
and received substantial state aid. 
More than 15,600 miles, or 19.6% of 
the roads of the state were surfaced. 
The proportion in 1904 was 8% and in 
1909 it was 16%. The surfaced mileage 
added in the period 1909 to 1914 was, 
therefore, 3.5% of the total road 
mileage. Of the surfaced roads of 
New York, 3,168.63 miles were bi- 
tuminous macadam, more than 150 
miles brick and 244 concrete. 





Many Varicties Grown—There were 
2201 varieties of fruit growing on the 
grounds at the Geneva station, N Y, 
during the season of 1915. They were 
divided as follows: Apples 421 varie- 
ties, apricots 48, cherries 109, nec- 
tarines 34, peaches 377, pears 187, 
plums 322, quinces 18, grapes 411, 
blackberries 42, currants 35, dewber- 
ries nine, gooseberries 83, raspberries 
61 and strawberries 44. 
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High or low 


running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parte of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


wheels—steel or wood — wide 





2 Elm Street, Quincy, Wi. 





IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 


It is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 





advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. 
Accept this and do your 


share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
a@ permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long as you want it. 


in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsy!- 


vania, we have a permanent position 
for YOU. 
There is no advance money sinieed: . 


no fake promises; no > mince resenta- 
tion; the business is backed by a 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 
OnncE AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 


315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Baltimore’s Lesson in Markets 


Experience of many years in conduct of retail city markets 


mH HERE is a growing interest in 
the development of city retail 
markets at which the con- 
sumer can buy directly from 
the farmer or else from the 
dealer at a lower price than is 
demanded at the regular retail store. Various 
eastern cities have tried to meet demands 
along this line. New York city, for instance, 
experimented with free city markets for a 
short time. But as this was unremunerative 
to the city they were quickly changed to pub- 
lic markets, at which a fee is charged for use 
of space and stalls. Other eastern cities have 
met similar demands, but a leader in this line 
is Baltimore, Md. 

Local conditions, of course, will regulate 
the system of managing city markets. In 
many places the consumer is too proud to go 
to market with a basket. If not too proud, 
the consumer is too lazy to carry the grocer- 
ies home himself. It is noticeable then, in 
reference to the Baltimore idea, that the 
housewife is not too proud to go to market 
two or three times a week with her market 
basket on her arm. In fact, “going to mar- 
ket” is one of the localisms. Baltimore has 
for many years had some form of municipal 
markets and there has always been an attempt 
to work out the principle of direct dealing be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

Considerable data concerning the Baltimore 
markets have been compiled by Deputy City 
Comptroller William T. Childs, from whom a 
large part of the information in the follow- 
ing paragraphs was obtained. Because of the 
successful operation of the markets Baltimore 
is one of the cheapest cities in which to live. 
This is due in no small part to the main- 
tenance of the municipal markets. At present 
the city owns and operates 11 markets, lo- 
eated in various sections of the city, and all 
within easy access to the centers of popula- 
tion and reached by trolley cars, which pass 
by the side of the markets. 

The first markets some years ago were con- 
structed with large halls overhead. The gen- 
eral plan at present is a large roofed area ex- 
tending over one or more blocks. There is 
a 30-foot or more center aisle running length- 
wise and boarded on either side by 8 or 10- 





foot stalls or booths. Cross aisles occur at 
regular intervals. In addition, there are stalls 
known as movable stalls. These are located 
against the outer sides of the markets, also at 
either extreme of the market and trailing 
along the curb for several squares into the 
shopping or residential districts. 

There may be seen on market days numer- 
ous street stalls, which the vendors, farmers, 
truck raisers and Italian fruit dealers occupy 
each market day. These street stalls are 
directly in front of stores and residence 
houses. They are objected to, of course, by 
storekeepers and residents, but they were in 
existence before the stores and private houses 
were built. At present they form a consid- 
erable source of the city’s market revenue. 

There are over 5000 stalls in the marketing 
inclosures at Baltimore. Many of these are 
vacant and never have been occupied. The 
desirable locations are generally held at a 
premium. In Lexington market, which is one 
of the most famous markets of this nature in 
the world, there are no vacant stalls in the 
market houses. 


Personnel Behind Management 


The city comptroller, an elective office, is 
in charge of the markets, and there is an as- 
sistant market master in direct charge of each 
market. The assistant has full power and 
authority to take possession, care and charge 
of the market and must attend the market 
during the hours prescribed. A bond rang- 
ing from $250 to $2000 is required that he 
will well and faithfully perform his duties. 
Each month he is required to give a complete 
account of all money received and turn it over 
to the comptroller for use of the city. The 
salary of the assistant market master is from 
$400 to $900 a year, according to the im- 
portance’of the market. In the old days it 
was as low as $50 a year. 

Ordinances prescribe the market days and 
hours, the limits of the markets, the manner 
in which the wagons shall stand, the line be- 
hind which the vendors of market produce 
shall not extend their stands, the rents of 
stalls in the various markets, and other de- 
tails. For the protection of the stall- 
holders street arabs and hucksters are pro- 


hibited, under a fine of $25, from selling 
fresh and frozen fish or crabs on the high- 
ways within five blocks of the markets. 

Policemen are at hand on market days and 
help the assistant market master in preserv- 
ing order and in enforcing the provisions of 
the ordinances pertaining to the markets. 
Only licensed butchers are allowed to sell 
meat in the markets, with the exception of 
any farmer who may sell in the market any 
meats from his own farm. There is a sub- 
stantial penalty in way of a fine to those 
selling unsound or unwholesome meats or 
fish. This is looked after by the city depart- 
ment of health. The city street cleaning 
commission takes charge of the removal of 
rubbish and in keeping the floors and mar- 
ket space free of paper and waste. The city’s 
six inspectors of weights and measures are 
also active in seeing that producer and con- 
sumer are treated fairly in respect to weight 
and measure of products sold. 


Some Stalls Rated Very High 


Some of the stalls at present have a value 
of about $3000, but are sub-rented for about 
$300 a year. The revenue derived by the city 
from such stalls is the annual license fee of 
$10 and a rent ranging from $4 to $20, plus 
the per diem $12 or $18, or a total of $48 a 
year at the most. 

Experience has taught that it is decidedly 
more profitable and advantageous for the city 
to maintain full ownership of the market 
stalls as well as supervision. It would then 
simply lease the stalls from year to year, giv- 
ing the holders no property rights. The city 
would enjoy the full increment from the in- 
vestment. If the city was to establish new 
markets it would follow this system rather 
than sell the stalls, as it did years ago. 

In addition to the regular collections on 
stalls, transient dealers or squatters, as they 
are called, are allowed to use unoccupied 
stalls with the consent of the licensees, and 
they are charged by the city 25 cents a day 
for the privilege. The market year begins 
May 1, and certificates specifying the terms 
and tenure, together with description of the 
stalls, which are turned over to each stall- 

[To Page 5.] 























Two Famous Baltimore Markets Where the Housewife Comes with Her Basket on Market Days 
The view on the left shows an exterior view of Hollins market. days. People in northern cities would interest and profit in the 


Wagon stalls are situated along the curb. The picture on the right 
is of the justly famous Lexington market, a busy place on market 


psychology of Baltimore people, which permits even wealthy people 
to carry a market basket loaded with products. 
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Coming, Father Abraham! 

Organization of dairymen is coming with a 
whirl. In Orange county, N Y, over 90% of 
the milk producers are already enrolled. Sev- 
eral other counties are practically as_ solid. 
The secretary of the dairyman’s league, Albert 
Manning, is now receiving applications by the 
hundreds, and subscriptions for cows repre- 
sented by the thousands. American Agricul- 
turist in all its years has never seen organi- 
zation work progress so rapidly or farmers 
so aroused and determined. 

A great situation, indeed! Something is 
going to happen. Time and again it has been 
stated in these columns that when the yoke 
bore down too heavily aad the load became 
too burdensome, dairymen would arise in 
their might and end the slavery of low milk 
prices, and through organization obtain some 
of the rewards of hard labor and of constant 
hours in field and dairy stable. It looks as if 
that time had come at last. 


All railroads of the country to a man will 
this winter ask the interstate commerce com- 
mission for an advance 
in freight rates. This 
is assuming that the so- 
called eight-hour law, 
which it is estimated will cost the railroads 
annually all the way up to a hundred mil- 
lions, remains on the _ statute books. 
The strike was avoided; but within the 
past week this sentiment among the trans- 
poration companies seems to have crystallized 
in the idea that they may ask 2% per cent 
advance in freight rates to compensate for the 
increase in wages. While all of this is some- 
thing of the future, the whole thing is so 
easily a matter of probability that farmers 
everywhere should keep before them, collec- 
tively and individually, the merit of protect- 
ing themselves as much as possible. The new 
law goes into effect Paste scstte 1 next. 





Protection Against 
Freight Advances 


Considering the labor supply in view of war 
conditions one can very easily argue in a 
circle. All sorts of stories 
prevail as to inward and out- 
ward flow of foreign people 
after peace is declared. The 
general opinion by those well posted is that 
farm labor is bound to continue very costly. 
This is the direct testimony this summer 
from the country, west and east. Southerners 


Agafn the 
Labor Supply 


complain because northerners are paying 
higher prices to borrowed negro laborers on 
the farm, who will become dissatisfied on re- 
turning to their homes. In New England 
onion growers have paid as high as $2 a day, 
or $50 a month for labor, usually Polanders. 
In ocean steamship circles it is even said that 
great numbers of persons will go to Europe 
as soon as possible, remaining abroad to help 
in restoring the cities of their native lands; 
and thousands of them already paid small 
deposits on passage money. On the other 
hand the claim is made that many immigrants 
will come into this country in order to avoid 
the heavy taxes at home; and this may to 
some extent offset the other. Meanwhile the 
forehanded American farmer is to assume the 
searcity and high prices of labor will con- 
tinue, and fortify himself so far as he can with 
labor-saving machinery; even though the 
price of this is higher, owing to extra cost, 
the manufacturers must pay for metals, 
skilled laborers and lumber. 


How warm around the heart it makes you 
feel to do a good turn for a neighbor! That 
.is why you will jump at 
Neighborly Acts the chance to give him a 
tip whereby he can get one 
claim adjusted or bill colle-ted this month 
through Orange Judd Service Bureau. This 
costs you nothing, or him either, if he follows 
directions at the head of that department this 
week. 
Higher prices for winter milk certainly 
must come. Every right and proper effort in 
that direction should be en- 


Milk Going Up couraged. Dairymen are do- 
ing well to strengthen their 
organizations. The comparatively short crops 


of corn and small grains are certain to be 
reflected in higher prices of mill feeds. This 
shortage is by no means compensated for by 
the more liberal hay crop. It is refreshing 
to note that some of the largest buyers of 
milk have already admitted that they will 
have to pay more for winter milk. Let the 
good work go on. Since it costs more to make 
milk, producers must get more for it. That 
is as plain as the nose on your face! 

The value of crop rotation in maintaining 
soil fertility is shown by wheat yields at the 


Ohio station. Where 
Crop Rotation Pays unfertilized wheat has 
been grown contin- 


uously, year after year, it has yielded only 
7% bushels an acre, as an average for 20 
years. By growing the crop in a five-year 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, clover and 
timothy, this yield has been increased 42 per 
cent. In a three-year rotation of corn, wheat 
and clover, a gain of 50 per cent in yield has 
been realized. On manured land wheat in 
continuous culture has yielded less than 18 
bushels an acre. In the five-year rotation it 
has given 22 bushels an acre where manure 
has been applied to this crop, and in the 
three-year rotation, wheat following manured 
corn, the wheat itself receiving no manure, 
has averaged 20 bushels an acre. 


Use the Pencil—A cubic foot of silage 
weighs about 40 pounds. A thousand-pound 
steer will eat about a cubic foot a day. Cal- 
culate from this how large your silo should be. 





STORING VEGETABLES 


at time of harvest with a view of getting 
more money later in the season is a proposi- 
tion always requiring the most intelligent ap- 
proach. Not infrequently it turns out that 
the farm crops marketed in the autumn would 
have brought the grower higher prices dur- 
ing the succeeding winter months. The 
Proposition is one of handling in the most in- 
expensive way and yet thoroughly effective. 
Next week, September 23, one of our valued 
contributors, Samuel H. Garekol, will tell 
American Agriculturist readers how he and 
some other practical market gardeners solve 
the problem in handling their vegetable crops 


FOR PROFITABLE WINTER SALES 





WALKS AND TALKS 


With the Editor 





What Do You Think? 


The 1915 harvest of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, hay, cotton and potatoes yielded 4 
tonnage of 242,000,000. This year, 1916, the 
same crops will yield a tonnage of approxi- 
mately 223,000,000. The larger tonnage of 
last year brought a money value of $5,096,- 
000,000. The smaller tonnage of this year 
at present prices would fetch $5,448,000,000. 
Here is a difference of 18,000,000 tons, yet a 
total increase in money value of $352,000,000. 

Nothing strange about it. It is the simple law 
of supply and demand at work. Produce more 
than a county needs and prices will slump. 
Keep production on a level with consumption 
requirements and prices will advance above 
cost of production. Get production ahead of 
consumption and prices will fall below cost 
of production. There has been a lot of 
foolish talk about what causes low prices. In 
the end a surplus on the market is the real, 
vital cause. Had the wheat crop this year 
equaled production of last year prices might 
have been 25% less than they are today. 
That would have been the case regardless of 
middlemen, dealers, freights or any other 
factor, frequently charged with blame. Take 
milk prices: They are low, below cost of pro- 
duction, because too much is produced. Do 
something to increase consumption, or lessen 
production and then see how prices will jump 
up. This means not lessened production in 
one section, but a lessened condition all over 
the country. 

Keeping production and consumption on 
the same level is the order of the day in every 
commercial enterprise. Gasoline went up in 
price because there was greater consumption 
than production. When crude oil falls below 
a profitable sale price the pumps are not 
worked so vigorously and the price goes back 
to where profit lies. The steel mills have 
shorter. hours, and fewer days when more 
steel is made than demanded. So the price 
stays where it brings profit to labor and the 
investment. The price of wheat is around a 
point now where it ought to be. But suppose 
we had had a normal crop—my, how those 
prices would have fallen! And corn, seven 
million tons less, but a crop worth perhaps 
200 million"more! Think what it would cost 
to husk and crop that difference! Really, it 
pays not to produce too much. Honestly, 
isn’t it good sense not to overdo crop grow- 
ing? We want to grow enough to feed and 
clothe all the people, but if growers get too 
charitable and lose their heads on big acre- 
ages, they so get nothing for the extra effort. 

Take wheat again. The price is good this 
fall. If, however, wheat growers go “break- 
ing their necks” to make a “killing” next 
year, and all do the same silly thing and the 
weather is normal for a normal year, prices 
may go all to pieces, a big surplus over con- 
sumption may pile up should war urgencies 
cease, and years will pass before profitable 
prices will be restored. Let’s all keep sober 
and not overdo things. Too big acreages, 
raising more of any product than is required 
for normal consumption, is just the thing 
that kills the goose that lays the golden egg. 
ic. W. B.. 

Soot As Manure was the subject of a re- 
cent London experiment. Analysis of the flue 
dust from iron works is reported showing 
phosphoric acid 0.96 per cent, potash 5.92 
per cent and lime 7.28 per cent. It is stated 
that there are large quantities of this ma- 
terial which might be profitably used as a 
fertilizer. 


& 

Rural Uplift—Promote things of general 
interest in the community; that the ehurch 
and sc shall have sufficient financial sup- 
port to do their work. 
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September 16, 1916 


Cereal Crop Losses Prove Heavy 


Production notably short in most lines---B. W. Snow 


HO SEVERE have 


ever reported at time of har- 





been the losses 
to cereal crops 
in some _ por- 
tions of the 
north, that in 





indications on September 1, 1916 


(Last three figures, 000’s omitted) 


- ° ¢ a ° = ACRES ACRES FINAL CROP INDICATED 
many sections, particularly in 1915 1916 1915 CROP 1916 
the spring wheat territory, it Corn ...... 106,263 106,373 3,123,415 2,564,000 
is a veritable disaster. This Winter wheat 38,113 33,037 646,569 450,000 
condition has been shown from Spring wheat 19,355 17,813 351,588 146,000 
week to week in American ee 40,024 39,538 1,507,259 1,196,000 

anil a ‘ ‘ ie Barley ‘ 7,398 7,677 233,838 178,000 
Agreaneests te evr eutbasive Potatoes .. 3,641 3.628 373,829 330,000 





crop reports and are here 


102.7 91.0 


vest. In 1911 it was 56.7; in 


Comparison, in bushels, of crops of 1915 with 1904, 66.2 and in 1900, 56.4. 


These are the lowest condi- 
tions ever reported prior to 

, the present report. The dis- 
YIELD INDICATED : , 
1915 YIELD 1916 aster in Minnesota and the 
29.4 24.1 Dakotas is so complete that 
17.0 — any figures presented as repre- 
18.8 Bo senting the crops of those 
37.6 30.2 states this year will have com- 
31.6 23.2 te 

paratively small value. 

Assuming that the yields re- 








again summarized. The con- 
dition is little short of sensational. The ques- 
tion is gravely asked whether there will be 
any exportable surplus from the crop of 1916 
after domestic requirements for bread and 
seed are met. Indications would point to an 
answer in the negative with Europe’s further 
purchases—and this holds good also of the 
Canadian crop—to be confined largely to 
such wheat as was carried over from the har- 
vests of 1915. Prices have responded sharply 
to the realization of shortage, and Europe is 
a decidedly interested buyer of American 
breadstuffs. 

Fortunately for growers in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and in fact, all of the older middle 
states where more or less wheat is produced, 
the rate of yield is relatively better than in 
the southwest where it is only 8 to 12 bushels; 
our own food crops, including winter wheat, 
escaped the disaster which seems to have 
spent itself so largely west and northwest. 
The same holds true of corn; while the Sep- 
tember condition of the corn crop is low, in 
New York, 70; Ohio, 64, etc, it is better than 
in the southwest. So far as this highly im- 
portant crop is concerned, grown in practically 
every state, it has developed and matured 
fairly well. Farmers have much splendid 
winter wheat for use of local flour mills and 
good crops of oats. We herewith print the 
regular September Orange Judd crop report 
by B. W. Snow, our §statistician.—[The 
Editor. 


Statistician Snow’s Grain Crop Summary 


Regular returns from my county agents 
under date of September 1 fully confirm the 
special Orange Judd report of August 15 pub- 
lished two weeks since. In some respects 
the situation at the end of August is even 
worse than it was at the middle of the month, 
but generally speaking the crop prospect is 
not materially changed. . The condition of 
corn on September | is reported at 68.7 
against 79.1 on July 25. The preSent condi- 
tion is the lowest with one exception, 1913, 
that has been reported in the last decade and 
it is 0.7 point lower than was reported on 
August 15. On the basis of past- experience 


the present condition may be taken as indicat- 
ing a yield of approximately 24.1 bushels per 
acre, which would give a crop indication on 
September 1 of 2,564,000,000 bushels. In the 
southwest, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
the crop is very short, ranging from a com- 
plete failure to a moderate production in a 
few sections in M-souri. 

The trouble everywhere was due to exces- 
sive heat and drouth during the time the crop 
was in tassel. Wherever the tassel was 
burned, and that was the case over a very 
large territory this year, the final result when 
husking shall have been finished is likely to 
show further disappointment. On September 
1 the threshing yield of winter wheat is 
shown as 13.6, making a total winter wheat 
crop of 450,000,000 bushels. This shrinking 
in the outturn is the reasonable expectation 
this year because the damage to the crop al- 
most everywhere was the result of hessian 
fly. Of course, there was a large amount of 
winterkilling which destroyed acreage in the 
soft wheat states, but the attack of the fly is 
responsible for the lowering of the rate of 
yield below the expectations based upon the 
appearance of the standing grain. 


Summary of Crop Situation Sept. 1 


Corn Winter Spring Oats Barley Potatoes 
condi- wheat yleld, condi- condi- 
8 


wheat 
tion yield, bus condition bu tion tion 








ee We ccacese 70 21 os 29 80 72 
Pennsylvania coco 82 19 _- 33 85 78 
i. esvcsdecese 70 12 a 32 60 64 
Arkansas ........ 61 _ 21 70 65 
tennessee ....... 88 10 — 20 73 89 
West Virginia &5 14 me 24 85 84 
Dn - dexecade 89 1G _ 25 90 83 
D eshenecnenee 64 i4 a 29 77 55 
Michigan ........ 68 17 _ 31 80 55 
Indiana ......... 76 12 _ 28 74 60 
Miinols ......+.-. 67 i _— 33 $0 65 
Wisconsin 80 20 80 37 85 55 
Minnesota 83 — 49 30 68 60 
asntnecseece 76 18 7 86 60 
Missouri ......... 50 _ 23 70 67 
Kansas .......00. 22 12 52 22 50 63 
Nebraska ........ 19 72 - 84 70 
North Dakota ... 84 _ 28 25 64 74 
South Dakota ... 83 _ 32 31 74 55 
California 90 6 - 34 75 85 
Oregon ..... 94 24 91 42 89 90 
Washington 85 25 85 52 86 88 
Oklahcma 42 _ 16 44 50 
Montana 85 20 70 45 80 85 
WREP cccccccccces 80 13 80 25 8! 80 
Total wcccccceee 68.7 13.6 42.4 30.2 72.8 69.4 


The present return of Orange Judd agents 
shows a spring wheat condition on September 
1, or at date of harvest, of only 42.4. This 
is by far the lowest condition of spring wheat 














Corn Harvest Is Now at Hand Throughout the Middle States 


ported represent the average 
upon the original acreage, it would give us a 
total spring wheat crop this year of only 
about 146,000,000 bushels. 

It would appear that our total wheat crop 
this year will not exceed 596,000,000 bushels, 
a figure which is less than for our own do- 
mestic requirements for food and seed. So 
whatever wheat is exported from this country 
this year apparently must be drawn from the 
surplus carried over from the crop of 1915. 

Threshing returns up to September 1 show 
that the yield of oats is a trifle less than was 
expected on August i, the average being 30.2 
bushels per acre, or 1.5 bushels less than was 
indicated. Based upon the outturn at the 
machine the crop should equal about 1,195,- 
000,000 bushels, against 1,507,000,000 last year. 
The present crop, .owever, is ons of fair 
average proportions and will furnish a supply 
about sufficient to take care of the ordinary 
requirements of domestic use. 

On August 1, in spite of drouth and hot 
weather experienced up to July 25, Orange 
Judd returns indicated a probable potato crop 
of about 370,000,000 bushels. Reports at this 
date, September 1, show that the crop has 
failed to maintain its early promise, and the 
present production is indicated at about 
330,000,000 bushels. This makes the potato 
crop this year one of small proportions, and 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels less than that 
of last year. The shrinkage, of course, as is 
the case with all crops this year, is due to 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


Baltimore’s Lesson in Markets 
{From Page 3.] 
holder, proportionate rents, etc, are collected 
in advance. The certificate is exchanged for 
a license within 10 days after the opening of 
the market. 

Demands have already been made for fur- 
ther extension of the marketing system. The 
present administration believes that the mar- 
ket receipts should go back into the markets 
in way of improvements and that the markets 
should not be considered solely as a source 
of revenue to the city. The fundamental idea 
is to make the markets self-sustaining. The 
market revenue is constantly growing. In 
1895 there was $44,284 received by the city 
as revenue; in 1900, $59,108; in 1905, $69,- 
681; and in 1910, $74,452. The Baltimore 
markets have shown that a city can depend 
upon public markets for an annual revenue. 








Utilizing Waste Products—Great progress 
is being made in canning and evaporating 
horticultural products whereby fruits so pre- 
served are cheaper and more attractive in 
appearance and quality. This helps to put 
off the theoretical evil day of overproduction. 


Lay Plans in Winter—Careful planning of 
the season’s work during the winter months, 
whether with fruits, vegetables or ornamental 
plants will well repay the time and thought 
thus given. So many things demand atten- 
tion in the spring that it is not always pos- 
sible at that time to give necessary attention 
to planning details. Very often a little fore- 
thought will mean the difference between 
profit and loss. 
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The Eight Hour Labor Day knew hat nearly everyone else did 
the same thing and that our shops 
[I am staggered by the decision of and men cannot do everything on a 
Pres Wilson that,we are in an era of moment's notice they would save 
economic development which recog- themselves-and us countless irritation 
nizes the eight-hour working day. and loss by getting supplies at the 
as «6h ht does this close cf a scason instesMl of at the be- 
mean to indus- ginning.” 
try and wacen Registering Live Stock 
rs Pe : payee IT am unable to understand the 
men amd we be. Workable sentiment behind the Mc- 
nied ililinie Dermott bill introduced into congress 
anil a4 26m which provides for federal control of 
trolled? If pub- live stock registration. I am reliably 
lic works ang ‘®formed that the bill is dead in com- 
saltreada are mittee. The relief is, however, prob- 
upon an eight- ably only temporary and will bob up 
aout hasan we igain in some form. There is not the 
must expect to slightest reason for transferring this 
have aff ince of business to the federal government. If 
industry adopt- the management of these clubs or as- 
i. E. COOK ing the same ®°ciations had been pregnant with dis- 
bchedule, and the cost of living be- honor there would be justification. 
tomo higher and not lower. What am Perhaps no more unselfish devotion 
I to do with men who get up at 4 to @ Panag one be found than the up- 
o’clock on a dairy farm and the rail- building of our pure-bred live stock 
road working men beginning their. T°8'Stry, by those in charge. Troubles 
duties at 8 o'clock? Will there be qa 24 disturbances have come to these 
associations, but they have come from 


rush of men to secure railroad jobs? 

We are struggling now to break 
even in the production of milk on the 
present schedule. Transportation will 


then cost more, labor more, supplies 
more, everything more. I wonder if 
these raiiroad men will willingly pay 
the necessary advance in milk. We 
understand, every one of us, that the 
whole question of economic relation- 
ship is relative. If an adjustment is 
made on an eight-hour basis, and we 
get fitted to it, then of course, indus- 


try would run. 
By the way, hows it is to be- 


used 


ver, wh 
hours not 


come of the eight 
either for sleep or labor? What ef- 
fect will it have on the future of the 


working too hard 
? Will the active 


race? Are we now 
and too many hours 


and diligent find outside work and 
maintain leadership and balance? Will 
idleness increase and breed dissipa- 
tion? I am inclined to avoid prophecy 


and let the future take care of itself 


as it will do anyhow. 


Loss on Lack of Care 
One of the well-known salesmen for 
an implement company says that the 
loss on farm machinery from lack of 
care and out of door housing is larger 


than the loss from legitimate wear. 
There are a good many factors to be 
reckoned with in determining the life 
of farm machines—the small farmer 
who does not make a business of do- 
ing one particular thing that he 
finds his attention called to the do- 
ing of such a vari of things that i 
is almost phy) ly impossible to do 
his best with ea rhe advantage of 
efliciency and care of farm machin 
ery is no doubt with the irgeer f 
units. On our own farms w! 1 would 
be considered by eastern dairy farm 
standards as a lar unit, one man 
runs the grain drill, the corn planter, 
the grain binder and the corn har- 
vestecr, 

During the period of use he does 
nothing else except to care for |! 
horses. He soon acquires’ certain 
habits of care and investigation that 
unc ily make his eye and ear 
nror. sensitive to his machine Has it 
a loose joint? Are the working parts 
or essential parts tuned to their work? 
These things are observed partly by 
hab:t. Not every man can satisfac- 
torily run a machine. The same 
genius, however, can do better work 
if a considerable part of his time is 
occupied, than he can if it is a brief 


job at long intervals. 

Our machines are carefully exam- 
ined after their season of work has 
passed, and put in repair before an- 
other season opens. The repairs nec- 
essary are then fresh in mind and one 
does not have to wait for parts, that 
never seem te come when you are 
waiting for them, and the work to be 
done is losing every day to its owner. 
Said the agent: “If people who wait 
pntil they want the part to use only 


breeders a 
ment, 
progress to place private industry un- 
der government control at this time in 
our economic. development unless sor- 
did interest 
weal, 

should 
their cone- 
pears 


Be Wes 


state 


would be re 


nd not from the manage- 
I am for progress, but it is mot 


lose sight of the public 
Breeders of pure-bred stock 
keep an eye out and write 
ssman if the measure ap- 


agcin.—[{H. E. Cook. 





Our Legal Adviser 


Damages from Hospital 
A typhoid fever patient in a private 


room in a hospital and cared for by 
hospital nurses’ while delirious fell 
from the bed and was injured. Can he 


collect damages from the hospital?—[G. 
Pennsylvania, 

To do so it would be necessary for 
him to show the hospital was neg- 
ligent. Presumably he could not re- 
cover if he was receiving such care 
as is usuaily given to such patients. 


Auctioneer’s License 

Can a person who has not been -nat- 
uralized “obtain a license as an auc- 
tioneer?—[H. IL, New York. 

Such licenses are issued by the 
comptroller and bond with 
sureties must be given. Any further 
information desired can be obtained 
by writing to him at Albany. 

Reasonable Notic Cc 

A man agreed to’-work for a farmer 
for as long a time as both were satis- 
fied. The man Jeft an’ the farmer re- 
fused to pay him, claiming he should 
not have left What can the employee 
do?—[G, J. B.. New York, 

Presumab! a reasonable notice 
lire d under such circume- 
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Why Some Farmers Fail 


“County fair, me eye! Do ye think 
I’d waste my time wanderin’ around 
lookin’ at some other feller’s prize 
stuff? Not for me!” 


stances. If the parties cannot agree, 
what constitutes a reasonable notice 
would be a question for the court. 
If a reasonable notice was given, he 
can collect his wages. 


Sheep Fence 

Is a person obliged to 
sheep?—[J. R. M., New York. 

If two adjoining owners cannot 
agree as to the building of a division 
fence, either can petition the fence 
viewers who will make such orders as 
they consider reasonable. 


Clear Title Promised 

When a person purchased a piece of 
land, it was understood he should have 
a clear title after he paid a_ certain 
amount. He has paid that amount, but 
has not a clear title as there is a judg- 
ment against the property. What can 
he do?—[P. W. H., Ohio. 


fence against 


Bf he~has a warranty deed in which 


mentioned, then 
suit against the seller 
damages but not if he 
has a quitclaim deed. If he has not 
a deed but a written agreement to 
give one, then he can bring suit on 
the agreement if its conditions have 
not been performed. 
Suit Against Scller 

A person purchased real estate taking 
@ warranty deed for same. Later he 
learned there was a licn on the prop- 
erty to secure alimony for the wife of 
the seller. What can the purchaser do? 
[G. A., Ohio. 

He can bring suit against the seller 
on the warranty in the deed. If he 
has property, it ought to be possible 
to collect, otherwise it may be useless 
to bring suit. The records’ should 
have been examined before purchas- 
ing. 


the judgment is not 
he can bring 


and recover 











Town Liable 

A town refuses to keep a cross road 
in repair which has been used by the 
public for 50 years. Wht can a person 
do who resides on the road?— L. F. 
H., Pennsylvania. 

It would seem the public had ac- 
quired the right to use the _ road. 
While an individual cannot compel a 
town to repair a highway, if it does 
not do so and a person who is law- 
fully on the highway is injured on 
account of the failure to repair, then 
the town will be liable. 





Employee Must Move 

A man signed an agreement to work 
for another for one year for a certain 
sum in cash to be paid monthly, besides 
potatoes, pork, use of house, ete. The 
parties disagreed in several matters and 
the employee left. Can he be compelled 
to vacate the house and can he harvest 
vegetables planted?—[&. F. B., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Apparently the employee broke his 
contract by leaving which he had no 
legal right to do even though matters 
were not as agreeable as he would 
have liked. <As he has broken the 
contract, he can be compelled to 
vacate the house and cannot harvest 
the vegetables. It would seem ad- 
visable for him to make the best 
terms possible with his employer and 
then move. 


Manure Belongs to Farm 
Can maure made on a farm be taken 
away by a tenant?—[‘}. P.. Maryland. 
It cannot. It It belongs to the farm. 
Subject to Dower Rights 
eal estate of a bankrupt in Penn- 
is sold by his trustee, must it 
subect to his wife’s dower 
V.. New Jersey. 


Tf r 
sylvania 
be sold 
right ’—[I. 

Tt must, 


Discharge in Bankruptcy 
Can the amount of a promissory note 
be collected if the maker of same has 
been declared a bankrupt since he gave 
the note?—[G. B. W., Pennsylvania. 
It cannot if the maker of the note 
has been discharged in bankruptcy. 


Drain from Highway 
A person owns land adjoining a gov- 
ernment road. His deed of his property 
reads to the middle of the highway. If 
the authorities now raise the highway 
so the water will not run from his land 
without changing his drain, can he col- 

lect damages?—[J. E. M., Ohio. 
Probably not. The authorities have 
the right to repair the rood in a rea- 
sonable manner. The fact that the 
deed reads to the middle of the road 
does not necessarily prove that he 
owns so far. The seller could not con- 
vey more than he owned. Even if he 
does own the fee to the middle of the 


road, if is subject to the rights of 
the public. He might have cause for 
damages if the authorities should 


collect surface water and turn it on 
his land in a body. 


Back from Canada 

If a man leaves the state and goes 
to Canada to avoid the payment of ali- 
mony, can he be compelled to return?— 
{E. K., Ohio. 

He cannot. If he had committed 
certain crimes, he could be brought 
back. Failure to pay alimony is a 
civil matter and he cannot be reached. 
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on special patented features have them 
ing. No one else can use "them, but 
some a try to imitate them. Thousands of 
American Farmers have discovered rr themsetves that 
not one of the imitations begin to equal the original 
GUARANTEE LIME & FERTILIZER SPREADER. 
Pay attention to the name of the spreader you buy. 
Nicknames encourage substitutes. Our trade mark 
“GUARANTEE” protects you from _ substitution. 
rite us at once for full Lo concerning the 
“GUARANTEE SPREADER,” the spreader of 
“NO REGRETS.” 


Guarantee Mantfacturing Co., Dept. £3, Baltimore, Md. 
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_ THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING. CO. 
1050King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


FRASER’S BOSC PEAR 


Big market for this targe, delicious fruit. Sold last 
eason for $9 a barrel. Tree hardy and heavy bearer 
raser’s Tree Book tells all about it and other fruits 

Send for a copy. 

Samuel Fraser Nursery, Inc., 35 Main St., Geneseo, N.Y. 


School and College 
Text Books 


HE following popular text books 

are written by the ablest and 

most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used exten- 
sively in rural and graded schools, 
high schools normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Teachers will do 
well to examine these books before 
making adoptions. 






































FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett and 

fee ere) ee Net 21.00 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Milo N 

Wood Net 0.90 
CATECHISM OF AGRIC 

Cs Gp. MEE cccesicsecicces 0.50 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L. L. 

OU A gucteacces seek onaws Net 2.50 

| FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- 
| TILSTY, &. Virdee ..ccccccccce Net 1.00 
| SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and Bur- 

Ree cccce SObbcccecsssceos Net 1.50 
FARM ANIMALS, ‘Hunt and Burkett ' 

Net 1.50 
THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 

SUE. once sPidanks captveneds Net 0.50 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL, 

B. Gs Bab teccccceGesccesce Net 0.50 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. 

MTT Pee 1.75 
THE FORAGE "AND FIBRE CROPS, 

Be FF, BME cccsoccccseces guracee 1.75 
GOS, C. W. Mutielbcccccccsics . 125 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING, 

H. E. Van Norman .........- -Net 0.50 | 
VEGETABLE GARDENING, R&. L. 

Walls wccageccccccsce siguéane, Lew 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 

GROWING, F. A. Waugh......Net 0.75 


We publish a long list of agricultural 


texts for all grades and many books of in- 
For further 





terest to teach 
particulars address 


315 Fourth Ave., 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Anthracnose and Bean Values 

Bean growers of Michigan are up 
jn arms over what they consider un- 
warranted strictures of the pure-food 
people. It is all over the question of 
anthracnose, which the government 
experts claim in the attack upon this 
product means a “decomposed bean” 
and as such deleterious to health 
and unfit for food. The _ federal 
authorities recently seized a shipment 
of beans from the Oceana canning 
company of Shelby, Mich. The pack- 
ers have contested the case and it 
will be brought to trial in October. 

The pacters claim, and their posi- 
tion is maintained by many others en- 
gaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of beans, that anthracnose, even 
though this fungous germ disease at- 
tacks and discolors the enamel of the 
maturing bean, in no way injures its 
food properties and that it should 
pot be driven from the market. 





Cure for San Jose Scale 
CHARLES M. PATTERSON 


A few weeks ago my neighbor, D. 
Dare, told me he had about 200 trees 
in his orchard that were badly af- 
fected by sale; he said he had tried 
various washes and sprays with little 
benefit to the trees. He asked me if 
I could suggest a remedy. I told him, 
“Yes, dynamite.” “But won't that 
kill the trees?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, but so will the scale, only the 
dynamite will do it quicker and enable 
you to put in some healthy trees in 
their place and get some marketable 
fruit again in a few years.” 

I blasted out the diseased trees, us- 
ing a pound and a half of.dynamite 
per tree. They were cut up where they 
fell and burned in a portable furnace 
which we hauled around with us to 
avoid dragging the affected limbs 
through other parts of the orchard. 
Young trees were then set in the holes 
out of which the diseased trees were 
blasted. The blasting made a fine tree 
hole, breaking the subsoil up well and 
enabling us to fiH in around the roots 
with good topsoil. I really think this 
is the best treatment for badly scale- 
infected trees. 


Handy Orchard Ladder 


R. D. GOODMAN 


Here is a cut of a handy orchard 
ladder whieh is being used by a good 
many orchardists, These ladders were 
valued very highly for use when prun- 
ing or picking fruit, as it has only 
three legs when complete and is most- 
ly used with two, and will stand on 
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Pushing Field Crops 
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almost any kind of land whether it is 
level or not, something a four-legged 
ladder won't do. 

Take two good 1 by 2-inch scantling 
10 feet long free of knots, and nail 
together at one end. Spread the other 
end as wide as possible without break. 
ing the scantling and nail on the top 
step, then spring the bottom together 
until it is only 2 feet wide and nail on 
the bottom step. . Nail on the remain- 
ing steps at intervals of 1 foot each. 

Now take a burlap sack and wrap 
it tight around the top foot of the 
ladder and tack it good to hold it in 
place. The ladder is now ready for 
use, and may be placed in the fork of 
a very small limb without injury to 
the bark. The third leg is made of a 
scantling with a hole bored in the top 
of the ladder just above the top step 
and in the scantling, and a pin placed 
through the three legs. 





Best Use of Wood Ashes 

Will you kindly advise as to what is 
the best.crop on which to use wood 
ashes? I bought some wood ashes from 
a saw mill and should like to use them 
where I can get the largest amount of 
benefit. I raise hay, wheat, oats, corn 
and potatoes.—[James G. Brightville, 
Lebanon county, Pa. 

I would recommend that wood ashes 
be applied for the wheat crop, writes 
Prof E. L. Worthern f the depart- 
ment of agronomy of the Pennsylva- 
nia state college. It is probable that 
better results would be tained from 
this material when applied for pota- 
toes, provided the seed is well treated 
for scab. However, during the sum- 
mer it appears that it would be better 
to apply for wheat r er than to 
hold wood ashes over for next year’s 
potato crop. This recommendation 
takes into consideration the _ soil 
conditions in the vicinity of Myers- 
town, Pa. The probabilities are 
that the inquirer is located on 
Berks - soils, although he may be 
farming Hagerstown soils. In gen- 
eral, this recommendation would hold 
for either soil conditions, 





Satisfactory Farm Storage Pit 

PROF F. S. BROWNE, OTTAWA, CAN 

A very satisfactory type of root pit 
for northern climates is built in a 
shallow trench about 10 inches deep, 5 
feet wide and of any desired length. 
The roots are piled to a hight of 
about 5 feet, and then covered with 
straw from 4 to 6 inches deep, which 
is in turn covered with about 4 inches 
of loose earth, 

In making this covering of earth, 
spaces are left along the top of the 
pit for the insertion of ventilators. 
When cold weather is about to set in 
another 6 inches of straw is added to 
the covering already on the roots, fol- 
lowed by the same depth of earth. 
During extremely cold weather the 
ventilators are plugged with straw. 

In such a pit roots will keep prop- 
erly all winter and up until about the 
middle of May, when it is too warm 
to keep roots satisfactorily in a pit. 
Our experience has been that it is 
easy enough to keep the roots from 
freezing, but it requires considerable 
attention to prevent them from be- 
coming so warm that they will grow 
and subsequently rot. It is therefore 
advisable not to apply the second cov- 
ering of straw and earth until heavy 
frost has set in. 





Value of a Cement Tank—I have a 
cement water tank in the feed lot. for 
my beef animals. This tank I. have 
cemented on top so that there is only 
a small opening at one end for the 
animals to drink from. Cement cov- 
ered tanks are not as hard to keep 
from freezing. I use a small tank 
heater in the open end of the tank. 
which keeps the water from freezing 
on the coldést days in winter. My ex- 
perience has been when cattle are 
given the run of a lot and have access 
to. the tank whenever they wish, it is 
not necessary to have the entire tank 
open.—[Emil Miller, 








Will the roof you are putting on 
today still be giving satisfaction 
in 1936? 


Will you be ready then to say: 
“This roof has never cost me 
one cent for repairs’’? 


It’s worth money to you to know 
the answer! 


Many RU-BER-OID roofs laid previous 
to 1896 are still giving good service and 
have never needed repairs. 


Genuine RU-BER-OID contains no sand, 
tar, paper, wood fibre, or any other sub- 
Stance that will crack, run, rot, warp, rust 
or leak. 


Made in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper 
Green. Your dealer will show you sam- 
ples and quote prices, 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 


desemtyourree, Wrieyournameaaad 2 LE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


address in the margin and state what 


a building you are planning. 
Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 


Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 

Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 


574 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingies, 
and Impervite Waterproofing for Oramns 
The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Pronounced: RU".as in RUBY 


RU-BER-OID 


Pert nase ore ce Oe 


IN MORE - WEARS: LONGER* 


THE. STANDARD PATNE<COM PANY, new voan soSTon “eHicaco 








Whys and Whorefores Overland Given 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Tf you live in the country or 
town under 10,000, 
youcanbecome the 


is the title of a little booklet, giving seven | 
reasons, official and non-offici: al, why itis the | | 
best time to spray. This booklet will be sent | 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., | 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
“SCALECIDE” ata very early date. Ifyou | 
are not on their mailing list, send thema 
stal today giving the number of your trees ere "7 
oe your dealer’s name and you will re- M "Ty & Recent or soa 


Your store 10 D 25c. Mail 25¢ only. Agents write, 
Ceive a copy free, Address Dept. 0. | ROCKWELL & CO., Fordham, New York City. D. 5 


owner of thisnew 
19170verland with- 
out cost,as a re- 
ward fora few 
weeks’ apare ioe work in yout own community. 





F. ALDRICH, Mgr. $t. Paul. Minn. 


Write today. 












)Save Half the Cost 
of Digging Ditches 


“The cost of making ditches with explosives is less 
than half the cost of hand digging,” says the Michigan 
Experiment Station. You can make deep, wide ditches 
for from 3 to 5 cents a running foot. Do the work “a 
yourself, It’s safe, quick and easy with : 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Simply punch a row of holes, Atlas Farm Powder is sold by q 
load with Atlas, fire, andthe dealers near you. Get it for 3 
work is done—as much in a blasting stumps and boulders. fee 
day asa dozen men could dig Improve fertility by breaking ; 

in aweek. Thesoil is spread upthe subsoil. Set fruit trees 4 
over the land, not heaped up __ in blasted holes to get thrifty, q 
to occupy valuable space. early-bearing orchards, i 


Send Coupon for Valuable Bock 
Our illustrated book ** Better Farming "’ shows you how 
you can make your farm yield more profitable crops and 
how you can do many kinds of work quickly, cheaply 
and casily with Atlas Farm Powder, The Safest Explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $sic::! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxy’ 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


































ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better 
Farming.”’ I am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose ; 





before which I mark X. AAQ 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blast:ng 
Subso!! Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarry:ng-ftining 
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E Live Stock and Poultry Methods = 
Feevnevsvvvngnannnenensveacysvquunenernvananasniquunananreneayssisnynisi mt MMM OULU 
Two-Story Colony System fest the neighborhood and out-of-the- 
_ Ath ordinary precautions are necessary. 
JOUN N, BARTLET The dry mash is composted largely 
On the poultry plant of w. K. °f: Corm. meal, bran, middlings, 
Kimball ars ation * cont “a gluten, beef scraps, charcoal and alfal. 
nation house-and-yard, poultry houses 4: The hoppers are kept open all day. 
in uccessful sen " After wag For a scratch feed a mixture of two 
Reva ” ashen ty: ‘ _ ; ; ip Parts oats, two corn and one wheat is 
4 ‘ 4 bs > i t Ju ATi . . 
Kimball decided upon a colony house or nignt ane a - . 
Sai, teat euieed tram the aréand © The materials for Mr Kimball's col- 
t t, with t] e ground bene tty devoted ony combination houses cont about $50 
to yard. He has 20 such houses now, “Piece. With this flock, the system is 
accommodating without crowding ap- oy Page —s — pregesnor — 
proximately 600 Rhode Island Red, ‘ '8 '8 easy to keep both houses and 
Ressed Ptrmeuth Rec! ind White yards clean, and the birds in good 
Mwandotte fowls. He is satisfied with shape, He points to the saving-in 
the aia eiteiat he believes igs 00m and to the fact that rats are no 
nheamen than ain ates nuisance at all. The colony houses 
With this system his hens keep in present an attractive appearan 
good health and lay well The 0 
hens laid in January, 116, 6140 eggs, More Evidence Against Dealers 
February 7136, and March 11,145. The na 
roof pitches to a fine mesh wire front With the two hearings in Rochester, 
B feet high and to a solid board back N Y, last week, the Wicks investigat- 
4 feet high. One side of the house is ‘"& Committee has now covered 20 of 


solid wall except for a door, opposite 
which a platform and steps are built 
up from the ground. There is a small 
window in the other side and an aper- 
ture permitting the birds to enter a 
wired-in runway to the yard below. 
Otherwise it is solid. The back is solid 


Wide mesh wire 
sides of the 


from the ground up. 
is used on the two open 
yard. The house is covered with a 
two-ply paper, requiring a little over 
four rolls. It sets on substantial cedar 
posts. 


The floor is of one thickness, and is 
made of matched boards. Into each 
house in the fall is placed a cartload 


of sand, and also a oats screenings as 
a moisture-absorbent. The roosts and 


dropping board are along the back of 


the house; the nests are on the side. 
Four Rows of Houses 

These houses stand varying dis- 
tances apart, facing the south; six in 
one row, five in another, six in the 
third, and three in the fourth. The 
ground is sandy and slopes to a brook, 
The manure is removed from. the 


heaps out- 
a farmer 


dropping boards and left in 
side, whence it is taken by 


who contracts for it at 20 cents a 
bushel. Sand for the houses is pro- 
vided by another man who takes in 


payment for it the saturated sand and 
litter in the houses. 

Mr Kimball's gardener is also his 
poultryman. The management is not 
difficult. There is a common granary 
in the stable for both horses and poul. 


try. This is handy to the poultry 
houses. In a small garage and work- 
shop, equally convenient, the eggs are 


handled and the accounts kept. 
The poultryman utilizes some of 
spare time in the manufacture of egg 
cases. He said that hitherto the 
cheap cases, which are not returned. 
had been used. These had not proved 


his 


entirely satisfactory and it was 
thought best to change to permanent 
cases. By making these cases at 


home the cost was reduced to a rea- 


Bonable figure. 
Handling the Young Chicks 


makes the management 


Scant room 
of the chick end of this plant some- 
what different than at others. Day-old 
chicks are bought for the single 
brooder house in one lot, last year 300 
being handled. In the fall Mr Kim- 


ball buys pullets to bring the strength 
of his flock up to standard. Generally 
he buys as many pullets as he is able 
to at a reasonable price, for he car- 
ries culling much farther than the 
average man. He does not keep a bird 
after the pullet year unless he must. 
Fiaising chicks himself, he figures the 
pullets cost in the fall, returns from 
cockerels for broilers being taken out 
at 75 cents each. Of the 300 chicks 
bought last >? were and of 


year, 22 lost 
the balance 140 turned out pullets 
The brooder house, in which a 
ftandard coal-burning stove is in- 
stalled, also stands up from the 
ground, although the object is not to 
provide yard room beneath. Rats in- 


the 62 counties. During the present 
week of the Syracuse fair, and the 
week following when the fall prima- 
ries are held, the committee will hold 
no meetings; later hearings in western 
New York. 

The recent hearing at Richfield 
Springs unearthed a large amount of 
proof of the relationship of the retail 
feed dealers’ association to the farmers 
of New York. From time to time the 
committee at its hearings had heard 
complaints from farmers that they 
were unable to buy their feed from 
whom they wished at a saving to 
themselves. 

After the Feed Dealers 

The situation appeared to be con- 

trolled by a more or less _ invisible 


hand, yet when feed dealers were 
brought before the sommittee they 
Strenuously denied that any pressure 


had been brought to bear which would 
prevent the farmer from direct buying 
of feed, or that there is such a thing 
as a “black list” of wholesalers who 
might sell direct to the farmer. When 
several folios of letters to and from 
Mr Carrier and Mr King of the state 
retail feed dealers’ association were 
brought before the committee on sub- 
pwenas, the entire complexion of the 
situation underwent a change as letter 
after letter was read. The entire mat- 
ter will be placed before the attorney- 
general to determine whether or not a 
conspiracy exists against the farmer 
in the matter of feed purchases. The 
letters were couched in terms that left 
little to imagine, referring to the co- 
Operative bureau at Albany as one 
which they had been able to “put out 


of business,”’ or that they had “him on 
the run,” referring to some farm 
agent particularly active in establish- 


ing co-operative plants for the farm- 
ers of his county. 

One letter showed an 
defeat the members of the Wicks com- 
mittee whod might be seeking a re- 
election this fall, urging members of 
the association to work against any 
such member. 

Many of the 
pernicious activity of the 
toward the farm bureau 
situation so grave that at hearings 
subsequently held in Clinton, Auburn 
and Geneva, the committee asked wit- 
nesses to support the agent in any 
work which he may have in hand. 


Gist of Other Hearings 


hearings in Auburn and Geneva 
each largely attended. At the 
former the line of questioning was 
largely along the cost of production 
in Cayuga county and the feed situa- 


inclination to 


letters revealed the 
association 
manager, a 


The 
were 


tion. Figures given the comm.ttee at 
Geneva showed that 25 cows on the 
farm there had produced an average 
of 619 pounds of milk during the 
past year, with a food cost of $68.39 
George A. Smith, in charge of the 
dairy work at the station, Dr W. H. 
Jordan, the director, and others were 
before the committee. 


Among the bills which will be intro- 
duced az the next session of the leg- 
islature by the committee will be one 


which will tend to encourage the 
sheep industry in this state by a better 
handling of the dog situation. Two 
expert accountants are now in the 
employ of the committee and at work 
in an examination of the books of the 
larger companies in New York city 
engaged in the milk business and 
operating plants throughout the state. 

Figures which the committee is ob- 
taining at every hearing will be used 
in checking up the New York figures 
and getting at the true condition of 
things and ascertaining who is getting 
the lion’s share of milk profits these 
days. Blanks have also been sent to 
every milk dealer of any size in the 
State asking for a number of figures 
on various phases of the business. 





Horses at National Dairy Show 


SKINNER, GENERAL MANAGER DAIRY 
SHOW 


Ww. E. 


The New England people who are 
back of the move for a revival of 
agriculture for their section of the 
country have performed the hercu- 
lean feat of taking a waste piece of 
land containing 170 acres, lying be- 
tween the Westfield and Connecticut 
rivers, on March 1 last, constructing 
a dike completely around it and erect- 
ing thereon 10 buildings that are su- 
perior to any show-yard equipment on 
any other show grounds in America. 
In addition they have built a half- 
mile track on which in July last a 
race meet was held where a new rec- 
ord was made. 

The 10 buildings include a coliseum 
providing seats for 500 people about 
a ring 200 by 100 feet. The four cor- 
ners contain auditoriums, with seating 
capacities of from 200 to 500 persons, 
for educational and exhibition pur- 
poses, making of this coliseum a show 
building unique on this continent. 
Other buildings are a machinery hail 
with 70,000 square feet of floor space, 
two cattle barns with stalls for 1200 
head, a woman’s building with 40,000 
square feet of floor area, all these 
structures being of brick, steel and 
concrete. The _ six-horse barns, “of 
wood construction, have a stabling 
capacity of 200 horses. 

This work has all been accom- 
plished that the national dairy show 
might hold its 1916 event in New Eng- 
land and start a great work for agri- 
culture that will be advanced by the 
men who put up the money to erect 
the buildings and who will each year 
following give what promises to be 
one of the big fairs of America. 

The dairy show requiring all of the 
buildings except the horse barns, de- 
cided to utilize every available foot of 
space on the grounds to make the 
scope of the show even more helpful 
to the enterprising people of New 
England, The management has, 
therefore, added horse classes for 
draft breeding horses, Clydesdales, 
Percherons and Belgians and for the 
Morgan horse, as well as the regular 
classes which go to make up the 
usual evening horse shows. 

Horse entries close October 1, and 
we believe the cause and the benefits 
to horse men will justify participa- 
tion. 


Herkimer Farmers Combine 

Last week representatives of 20 
milk producing associations in New 
York state and more than 1500 farm- 
ers in Herkimer county, N Y, adopted 





plans by which they expect to secure 
an increase in the price paid to 
farmers by wholesale milk distribut- 


Each individual producer agreed 
to contract for milk at less than 
per 100 pounds during the six 
months beginning October 1, Pro- 
ducers delivering milk during D- 
tember at the Kast Bridge stati 
Herkimer county are receiving $1.65 
per 14) pounds. At a majority of the 
other stations the price being paid is 
5 cents less per 100 pounds. The high 
price last winter at the Kast Bridge 
station was $1.!1%). These prices then 
demanded by the farmers of Herki- 


ers. 
not 


> & 
$2.20 


mer county meant an increase in 
price of 75 cents to 1 cent a quart. 
The farmers as an organization 


passed a resolution which in sub- 
stance requested the legislature to 
pass bills embodying the following: 
All milk purchasing agents or com- 
panies shall pay the milk producers 
at least as often as twice a month; 
testing for per cent of butter fat shall 
be made either by the state or con- 
junctively by producer and purchaser; 
and the determination of good or 
hygienic milk shall rest with the state. 
The requirements of, the board of 
health of any city shall be subject to 
review or correction or veto by the 
state board of health. The associa- 
tion also promised by resolution not to 
sign contracts for the six montis’ be- 
ginning October 1 until notified to 
do so by the dairymen’s league. 












Keystic Brown 


A Remarkable Paint 
at a remarkable price 


10 Gallon, $6.50 
5 Gallon, $3.50 


F. O. B. Factory 


Atruly great all-weather paint for 
Roofs, Barns, Silos, Garages, etc. 

Flexible—easy to put on and 
dries in a few minutes, 
Keystic Brown is the one 
specialized Farm Paint—made 
in brown only—the most prac- 
tical color for all farm buildings, 
house roofs and garages. 

At your dealers or direct from 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO., Mfrs. 
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Low Freight Paid Prices 
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Chica <atiren House Wrecking Co. 








Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 


already so‘! to 400,000 
Factory Prices, 
Freight Prepaid. 1 
13c per rod Pare 
Steel Posts, tool 
BROWN FENCE Mg = co. 
. * Cteveiand, Ohio 

















| You Are Guaranteed 
Satisfaction in Your 
Dealings with Any 
Advertiser 


in American Agriculturist, pro- 
vided that in writing them you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in the 
Old Reliable Orange Judd Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, to which I sub- 
scr'be.” 

If any article advertised in this 
pom that you buy, is found to 

not as advertised, we give your 
money back. 

But, when writing to the adver- 
tiser you must say you saw the adv 
in American A griculturist. 

If you don’t say that you have 
no protection. 

Such reference helps 
because, 

You prove to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he fails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
or order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 


And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

you sa “I saw your car civettoe, 
ment in the td Reliable Orange | 
American Agriculturist, to which I = 











prereset 
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yourself, 











scribe,” you do the one thing required 
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Farm Butter Making 


When cream is held at a very low 
temperature it ripens or sours very 
slowly. The ripening germs develop 
much more rapidly at a high temper- 
ature, but the effect is less desirable 
on flavor and less favorable to the tex- 
ture of the butter. It is recommended 
that cream be ripened at a tempera- 





Washed and Unworked 


ture of from 60 to 70 degrees. <A cold 
cream makes difficult churning as 
does a cream that has not been fully 
ripened. 

When the globules have been gath- 
ered into particles about the size of 
grains of wheat and the buttermilk is 
blue and watery, churning should be 
stopped. A dash of cold water to the 
contents of churn will hasten the rise 
of the smaller particles floating in the 
buttermilk, The buttermilk is now 
drained out of the churn, cold water 
is added, a quarter less than the 
amount of buttermilk withdrawn, and 





Working Butter 

the churning continued gently for a 
few minutes. Thé water is now 
drained out of the churn and a second 
washing given the butter. If the water 
drained away from the second appli- 
cation is clear, the washing operation 
is ended, but if the. milky color re- 
mains, add water a third or even a 
fourth time as before. 


When salt is added to’ butter, it 
helps in a small way to keep it sweet, 
but the real purpose of salting is to 
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Live Stock and Dairy 
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improve the flavor. The amount used 
depends upon the market demands. 
Some people likeasalty butter, others 


just a reminder of its presence. Ordi- 
narily, an ounce is used for each 
pound of churned butter. 

Salt is most conveniently added 


when the butter is being worked. The 
operation must be continued until the 
s°lt has*completely dissolved, other- 
wise streaky butter may result. 
When the buttermilk or water has 
been pressed out, the salting work is 
finished: and the butter is ready for 
packing and storing. A very dry but- 
ter is preferable for long time storing; 
that to be used soon will admit of 


more moisture. 
Butter to be delivered to consumers 
if pressed 


is more attractive into 








Into the Mold 


small prints by means of molds made 
for the purpose. The prints are 
wrapped in parchment paper and 
placed in heavy cardboard packages 
of similar shape and size. In working 
butter, remember that if it is worked 
too much the grain may be injured. 
Butter is more often spoiled by being 
worked too much than too little. 





Dairy Show Entries Closing 

Have you made your cattle entries 
for the National dairy show at Spring- 
field, Mass, October 12 to 21? The 
closing date is September 20, and for 
those who have delayed the time is 
very short. Thousands of entry blanks 
and premium lists have been sent out, 
but if anyone was overlooked he may 
secure them by writing to the oflices 
of the show at Springfield. The cattle 
exhibits will be housed this year in 
brand new barns of brick and con- 
crete and accommodations have been 
provided for 1200 head. 

The judges in the dairy cattle 
Classes ‘at the National dairy show 
have just been announced as follows: 
Jerseys—Hugh G. Van Pelt, Water- 
loo, Ia; Tom Dempsey, Westerville, O; 








Finished Butter Prints 


H. D. Warner, Pawling, N Y. Guern- 
seys—C. L. Hill, Rosendale, Wis; J. L. 
Hope, Madison, N J; F. G. Benham, 
Canandaigua, N Y. Holsteins—W. S. 
Moscrip, North St Paul, Minn. Ayr- 
shires—Prof H. H.~ Kildee, university 
of Minnesota, St Paul. Brown Swiss— 
Prof J. H. Fransden, Lincoln, Neb. 





A Good Road between every farm 
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BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HISDAUGHTER © 7 
From the originalby Munkacsy, in New York Public Library gi; 











‘Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only 
stand and wait.”’ 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, 
more than two hundred and 





fifty years ago, he dictated 


Did the “blind poet” have 
a vision of the millions of 
telephone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 


“They also serve who only 





One Policy 


One System 


The Vision of the Blind 7 


The Bell 
Telephone is your servant 
even while it “only stands 
and waits.” The whole 
system is always prepared 
and ready for your instant 
command. 


stand and wait.” 


Every wire and switch- 
board and telephone instru- 
ment is kept alive and respon- 
sive by an army of telephone 
workers. 


Each one has his special 
part to do and, because he 
does it faithfully, countless 
messages speed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 
at every minute of the day 
and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Mil! 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, “sy 

i ow to RaiseCalves 
Write for Pamphlet “iow te and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill, 

















Silo filled in 8 hours 


“This Silo 10 x 24, filied with No.9 
Blizzard with a 4 1-2 II. P. gasolene 
engine in 8 hours by R. A. Blood & 
Co., Goshen, Ind.” was the informa- 
tion sent us with the picture shown. 


"BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


is the tried and true ma- 
chine for the farmer. Sim- 
ple, safe, easy torun. Small 
engine big enough. _Ele- 
vating ability unlimited. 
Capacity limited only to how 
fast you can bring the corn, 
Steady as a clock. Repair ex- 
pense small, Earliest machines 
still in use, and none to our 
knowledge worn out. 

WRITE US size of silos and engine 

els. 


for information and book! 
The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 15. Canton, Ohio 
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262 S. Main St., 





and market is a reasonable and worth- 
while proposition. 





silo roofs, 


THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO., 






Airls Free-Why Not Use It? 


Tons of it just outside the barn. 
breathe poison laden “second hand” air? 
yield, lowers working power of horses, makes stock liable to 
disease, molds grain and invites lightning. 
by equipping your barn now with a 


BUCKEYE CUPOLA 


Ornamental as well as Useful 

Built by experts, it ventilates in the only scientific way, taking in 
fresh air at the bottom of barn and expelling the foul air at the top. 
Ventilates without draft and regardiess of wind. 
rain, snow or nesting birds. 

Made of heavy galvanized steel. 
Anyone can install quickly. Just nail two timbers and put 
bolts. Leaves peak free for carrier tracts. 

Write for Special Ventilator Book end catalog of corn 
metal roofing and other sheet metal 


Why force your stock to 
It reduces the milk 


Avoid these losses 


Proof against 
Can't bend or buckle. 





London, Ohie 
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League Sale of Milk 

The dairymen'’s league has now 
designated New York state depart- 
ment of foods and markets as the ex- 
clusive agent for the sale of milk 
from its member associations. The 
league has notified its individual 
members that it is in a position to 
market their milk under existing con- 
tracts with the producers. By this 
arrangement the individual producer 
delegates his authority to sell his milk 
to the association of which he is a 
member, and to still further concen- 
trate the service of the association, 
Places the sale of the milk with the 
state department, giving it exclusive 
authority to act as its agent in the 
sale of the milk 

Heretofore these 13,000 unorganized 
farmers undertook to sell milk in- 
dividualy to a few strongly organized 
milk dealers. The department con- 
Siders this a significant step in the 
distribution of milk as the depart- 
ment claims the backing of the at- 
torney-general and the police powers 
of the state to enforce its reasonable 
rulings and to protect the patrons 
who buy the milk for distribution. The 
department has already begun nego- 
tiations for the sale of milk. The 
subject has been informally discussed 
with large dealers and several small 
dealers have already contracted for 
supplies of milk to begin October 1. 
It is too early yet to give a close esti- 
mate as to the result of the negotia- 
tions which the department has been 
conducting with milk dealers 

Dealers Placing Contracts 

The department has given dealers 
10 days’ preference in placing con- 
tracts in territories where they now 
operate plants In other sections the 
field is open The department ruled 
that after September 10 customers 
would be able to buy milk in any sec- 
tion of the state without discrimina- 
tion unless dealers now operating 
plants had previously made arrange- 
ments to take the milk at prices ranc- 
tioned by the department. 

The department indicates that if the 
large distributers should refuse to 
recognize organization of milk inter- 
ests and refuse to pay a higher price 
for milk, producers if they stand to- 
gether will be able to get along with- 
out these distributers. The depart- 
ment intends to run advertising in the 
city papers for the sale of milk 
through smal) distributors, providing 
it cannot sel) to the dealers The 
claim is made that there should be 
8000 small dealers who will distribute 
milk in New York city. The depart 
ment holds that with the state 
through smal] distriibuters providing 
milk and protecting the small dale: 
in his right to sell and deliver it that 
there will be no lack of men anxious 
té6 take up the work. 

The complete plan of the den 


ment contemplates a milk depot in 
New York city, where small cus- 
tomers can be supplied and an d 


jacent creamery to work up any 
surplus or overripe milk that may re- 
main on hand. The department be- 
lieves that the large demand for 
fresh, sweet butter, fresh cheese and 
buttermilk would make such a cream- 
ery a profitable investment. The de- 
patment urges that every member of 
the dairymen’s league should refuse 
to sell a quart of milk to any dealer 
for delivery after September 30 An 
average of $2.17 per 100 pounds for 
milk is asked beginning October 1. 
With 20% of the milk handled eco- 
nomically and efliciently on the basis 
of supply and demand, the depart- 
ment holds that producers will set a 
price which must be followed by deal- 
ers who handle the balance of the 
trade 
Milk Battle Is On 

The following notice which has just 
been sent to all members of the dairy- 
men's league, tells very plainly the 
league is in fighting spirit for better 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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prices, and has started things to 

achieve that end: 

To the members of the Dairymen’s 
league: 

The directors of the dairymen’s 
league, an organization of which you 
are a member, believe that now is the 
time for the league to take definite 
action to secure a fair price for the 
milk of its members: therefore, have 
authorized the executive committee to 
sell the milk of all members of the 
league. 

The executive committee has ar- 
ranged to sell your milk through the 
agency of the New York state depart- 
ment of foods and markets, and has 
agreed upon a minimum uniform price 
approved by the board of directors for 
a period of six months, from October 
1 to March 31, 1917. As you have con- 
signed to the dairymen’s league your 
authorized and exclusive agent, for 
sale of all the milk produced upon the 
farms controlled by you, you are 
hereby cautioned not to make any 
other contracts for the control of your 
milk after October 1, 1916, You will 
be advised through your local branch 
officers or otherwise before September 
15 the price which your agent has set. 

In the event the executive committee, 
through the department of foods and 
markets, is unable to dispose of your 
milk at its price, you will be advised of 
the situation and the progress being 
made. Under these circumstances no 
milk is to be delivered until due notice 
is received from the executive com- 
mittee. Sign no contracts. By order 
the executive committee: R. D. Cooper, 
chairman, F. H. Thomson, Frapk Sher- 
man and J. S. Briss, president ex-officio, 
and Albert Manning, secretary. 

The point is, are you helping? Or 
are you giving comfort to those who 
would maintain low prices by going 
it alone, signing the contract put up 
to you, and thus furnishing the very 
ammunition that may defeat the ef- 
forts of every person working for liv- 
ing prices for dairy farmers. Milk 
dealers will offer a little better price 
this year. Their methods have been 
exposed through the press and investi- 
gation and hence they will come 
across tempornrily. But nothing per- 
manent will result unless dairymen 
stand united as one man. The battle 
is on; fal] in, dairymen If you do, a 
great victory will result The dairy- 
men's league urges all to sign no con- 
tracts. The market is sure; just stand 
pat and have a voice in saying what 
the price shall be. Fall in, dairymen! 





Where Milk Prices Go 
D. E. W., BROOME COUNTY, N ¥ 


I have read with interest the ar- 
ticles in American Agriculturist re- 
garding the milk question, and am 
pleased to note that your paper takes 
the right stand in defense of the 
farmers. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to one fact. Two farmers pur- 
chased farms from me on a contract; 
they both have fine herds and good 
buildings, barns scoring 86 and 8&7 
points respectively; they sell their 
milk on the Borden price in the 2- 
cent zone and are receiving about 3 
cents a quart This milk is taken to 
Gulf Sufnmmit, there bottled and sold 
in New York for 11 cen: t gatart, 
making a net profit for the middle- 
man of about 4 cents a quart 

The farmers make tess thon 6 cents 
an hour for their labor. and not one 
cent of interest on their investment. 
They each hav2 more money in- 
vested in their farms than the 
milk company has in its plant 
and in order to meet current 
expenses such as taxes, new _ma- 
chinery, ete, they are obliged to sell 
cattle. Now, if farmers received a 
reasonable price for their milk, a 
much better and more wholesome 
milk could be purchased on the farm 
than pasteurized milk, as it is a well- 
known hygienic fact that pasteurized 
milk is less paltable, loses some of 
its nutritive value, and is not as easily 
digested as is good miik from the 
cow, and yet the poor middleman 
claims not to make a big profit. 

Many of our board of health laws 
reculating the sale of milk while now 
too rigid, are nevertheless decidedly 
in favor of the middle man. However, 
farmers are beginning to wake up to 
the fact that they produce an article 
that the public must have and they 


will_in the near future demand a fair 
price. Farmers’ wives and babies are 
entitled to a little less work and more 
comfort. It takes just as much brains 
to operate a farm as it does an engine 
or most of the trades, yet this class 
of people are constantly asking for 
less working hours and more pay, and 
Mr Farmer has to feed them and help 
pay their wages in higher freight 
rates, etc. 





Certified Milkmen Boosters 
NEW YORK GROUP HOLDS PLEASANC AND 
PROFITABLE MEETING AT ST CROIX FARM 


No finer body of producers of certi- 
fied milk ever assembled than at the 
St Croix farm near Johnsonville, N Y, 
on an early September day, when the 
New York group of the certified milk 
producers’ association of America 
came together for its summer meet- 
ing. It was a large meeting, but it 
was full of purpose and enthusiasm 
to put the production of certified milk 
upon the highest plane _ possible 
Through addresses by experts in va- 
rious phases of the work, by inspec- 
tion of farm, barns and dairy plants 
on the St Croix farm and by gossip- 
ing among their friends in the same 
line of work, the 6>0r more members 
present had a pleasant and profitable 
day. The production of certified milk 
is somewhat of a specialty and is 
considered decidedly so by those in 
the milk distributing business. How- 
ever, the methods used in the produc- 
tion of clean, wholesome milk of high 
butter fat content interests every pro- 
ducer who is trying to put such a 
product upon the market. 

The words of Dean H. E. Cook, 
president of the New York group and 
dean of the St Lawrence state school 
of agriculture at Canton, N Y, were 
directed toward the needed economies 
in the production of high grade milk 
of uniform quality. Dean Cook stated 
that the price of milk is fixed by 
psychological factors as well as by 
the actual cost of production and 
transportation. The body of producers 
making certified miik usually calls for 
high requirements in the manner of 
living, and the incidents of the busi- 
ness aside from the actual production 
and transportation charges are great- 
er than in some other phases of the 
milk business. He thinks consumers 
of certified milk do not need to plead 
for themselves or to have others do 
so for them for a lower retail price. 
It is a specialty and fancy consumers 
can afford the cost. Producers on the 
other hand should use their efforts to 
make rich, pure milk. 

Dean Cook believes that before the 
business is standardized in every 
branch, it is impossible to give any 
detailed instruction as to how the 
business should be managed. It is im- 
possible to make a comparison be- 
tween certified and market milk. He 
further believes that consumers have 
their ideas fixed upon such low stand- 
ards that they cannot conceive the ex- 
pense incident to quality production. 
No matter what is done to procure a 
better return to milk producers, there 
should finally work out a fair adjust- 
ment between producer, distributer 
and consumer. 

Uniform butter fat content is as 
important as a low bacterial count, 
stated Dean Cook. By a group system 
of management worked out at the St 
Lawrence state school of agriculture. 
it is now possible to get a nearly uni- 
form butter fat content in the milk. 
Another economy in the business is to 
have available land for the- home- 
growing of feed and to have the sys- 
tem of management so arranged that 
a self-supporting dairy farm is main- 
tained. Referring to the present milk 
agitation with a possible change in 
the old system now in vogue, Dean 
Cook thinks that a single agency in a 
city or the municipality itself must 
take over the distribution of milk if 
the system is to be worked according 
to the greatest economy. 


Broader Selling Margin Sought 


Welcoming the certified milk pro- 
ducers and their friends to the St 
Croix farm, William Gow the owner, 
called attention to the fact that milk 
at present is sold on a closer margin 
than any other food commodity. Oth- 
er food companies are marketing 
goods by aid of extensive advertising. 
He believes that the certified milk 
producers’ association should not wait 
for the work of the Wicks legislative 
committee before acting, for he be- 
lieves if advertising of wholesome 
milk is necessary that it will be wise 


mineral paint in powder teady 
to be put on with brush or sprayer 
as soon as mixed with cold water, 
Contains the world’s most power. 
ful germicide — 20 times stronger 
than pure carbolic acid. Harmless 
to man or beast but will instantly 
destroy lice, mites, nits, ticks and 
all other kinds of vermin that make 








Use It Instead of Whitewash 


to spread health and sunshine into the dark cor- 
ners of your barns, cellars, try: i 
eries, ete. It will not 


10 Ibs. (10 gals.), $1 plus 
20 Ibs. in als, clivered free. 


60 Ibs. (60 gals.), $4 3 

Trial package, to cover 250 sq. 

booklet “The ‘Disinfectant That Paists” for 2 

ceots postpe:d. Sstisfaction guaranteed. 
Carbola Chemical 


7 East 420d St. Dept. A. New York 








MILKING HELPS 


D2 you see our exhibit at the New York 
State Fair? Don’t you want to know 
more about this wonderful machine which 
Las solved the milking problem for so many ” 

The Perfection long ago passed the expe: 
imental stage. It is guaranteed in every 
respect. You take no chance. 

Write to-day for booklet which tells how 
others have saved time, money and labo: 
troubles. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO 
26th Ave. & E. 26th St. East, Minneapolis, Minn. 











to do so as soon as possible. Mr Gew | 
{To Page 11.} 


EATH TO HEaves 


NEWTON’S “es7s; South, Distemper 
Some czses cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 


Th-ee cans are guaranteed to 
cure heaves or money refunded 






The original and the up-to-:até 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves ; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. at same price by parcel post. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


What do you want 
to know 


about any oranch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures > The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 








Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
Te popenine § along the lines of his chosen 
business will find our reference 
in helpful 
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Certified Milkmen Boosters 
[From Pace 10.] 

desires a study to be made on the pos- 
sibilities of advertising quality milk 
and he looks toward a broader mar- 
gin in the future between the cost of 
production and the selling price. He 
further pointed out that many con- 
tingencies must be met in the busi- 
ness that cannot be forecasted and 
that more money to producers and co- 
operative organization is badly needed. 

In an inspiring address, Dr V. A. 
Moore, dean of-the New York state 
veterinary college at Cornell univer- 
sity, discussed the factors which should 
be considered in determining the 
health of a dairy cow. He pointed out 
that the so-called general diseases are 
more troublesome than the so-called 
special diseases. The former are 
caused by the developments of natu- 
ral conditions and not through infec- 
tion. Herds producing certified milk 
must be sound in every respect. It is 
a hard matter to say whether or not 
milk should be thrown out because an 
animal has a local trouble. The milk 
might or might not become infected. 
Dr Moore defines a healthy dairy cow 
as follows: “A healthy dairy cow is 
one, the organs of which are normal 
and properly functioning, and which is 
free from all active latent infections 
that are a potential danger to her fu- 
ture usefulness.”’ 

Urges Organization of Interests 

Referring to the importance of or- 
ganization in the certified milk busi- 
ness, Harry B. Winters, secretary and 
treasurer of the American association 
of certified milk producers, called at- 
tention to the publicity movement at 
present under way. He believes that a 
step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that doctors, nurses and 
mothers be correctly informed of the 
true merits of certified milk. It is a 
great movement; the farmer has had 
little proper publicity. Dairymen have 
been the last to organize in the busi- 
ness field, when in reality they should 
be the first. Mr Winters urged the 
members of the association to stand 
together and work as a unit in their 
efforts to improve the business. 

Touching upon the problems of the 
city distributer in handling and sell- 
ing certified milk, Dr Cassius Way of 
the Borden company, stated that all 
that was desired by an honest dis- 
tributer was enough to cover the cost 
of conducting the business and a rea- 
sonable per cent profit on the invest- 
ment. He defined the middleman as 
an agency which transfers business 
from one agency to another. He be- 
lieves a milk distributer is not a mid- 
dieman in the real sense of the word. 
Referring to the items which make up 
the cost of putting certified milk upon 
the market, he said that the cost of 
producing theraw product and the cost 
of distribution are the big items, while 
the cost of handling the milk in the 
country and the freight are about the 
or approximately 1 cent a quart. 

Concerning the problem with which 
the distributer must contend, Dr Way 
called attention to the early and ex- 
acting deliveries in the city and the 
problem of bulk or quantity of milk 
which must be delivered at the right 
time. Consumers demand that ali of 
their milk be delivered before break- 


same, 


fast, which means a greater number 
ol delivery wagons and drivers than 
would be necessary if a longer deliv- 


ery period was allowed. He also said 
‘hat the distributer must handle about 
‘> more milk during the flush season 
of May and June than during Novem- 
ber and December, while the consum- 
ing demand is approximately constant. 
furthermore, he called attention to 
the liability of the distributer who 
must bear the responsibility of impure 
or bad milk delivered to a consumer. 
Regarding Tuberculin Test 

In a masterly way, Dr Charles 
lynch, first assistant state veterinarian 
of the New York state department of 


agriculture, mentioned the many smail 
things connected with making a tuber- 
culin test. As to the reliability of this 
method of ascertaining the butter fat 


content, he stated that where cau- 
tion is used in making the test 
00% of the tests will prove cor- 
rect. In drawing the milk from the 


animal it is important that she is not 
excited. She should be kept under 
normal conditions previous to and dur- 
ing the test. He believes it better to 
give green feed during the period of 
the test and to keep the animal in the 
Stable. Plenty of water and plenty of 
ventilation should also be provided. 
Dr W. D. Ludlum, president of the 
American association of medical milk 
commissions, in referring to the rela- 
tion of the milk commission to the 
consumer, urged a campaign to in- 
crease milk consumption. 

Speaking of the relation which exists 
between the commission and producer 
Dr Harris Moak of the Kings county 
medical milk commission urged the 
importance of sterilizing all instru- 
ments used by the producer. He stated 
that, many troubles could be traced to 
imperfect sterilization, and further 
spoke of the flavors which sometimes 
enter the milk from feeds. A metal 
flavor occasionally comes from the 
utensils and its recognition might lead 
to the discovery of its source. Al- 
though there is probably no absolutely 
perfect or safe milk, certified milk is 
relatively safe. 

The New York group extended its 
thanks to Mr and Mrs William Gow, 
owners of the St Croix farm, and to 
Manager Archie Stone and his wife 
who were responsible for the enter- 
tainment and lunch provided for the 
members. One of the finest bottling 
plants in the state is installed at the 
St Croix farm, and the cleanliness of 
the cows and stables, together with 
the splendid equipment for steriliza- 
tion of dairy instruments and the large 
refrigerator for keeping the milk ata 
uniform cool temperature, explain ina 
large measure the success of the busi- 
ness at the St Croix farm. 





Dairymen’s League at Work 


Jacob 8S. Brill of Poughquag, pro- 
prietor of the Poughquag farms, has 
been elected president of the New 
York state dairymen’s league. Mr 
Brill is one of the best known dairy- 
men in Dutchess county, as well as 
one of the foremost Holstein breeders 
in the dairy industry. He has been 
among the leaders in the dairymen’s 
movement to secure better prices for 
milk from the New York retailers. 

Through an arrangement made by 
the league, the state department of 
foods and markets is to take com- 
plete charge of the sale of all milk to 
the large dealers in New York and to 
charge a price set by the directors of 
the league. This plan, it is hoped, 
will prevent the calling of a milk 
strike to affect New York city. Pres 
Brill says the league is growing in 
strength every minute. “We are going 
to do the work with our coats off and 
sleeves rolled up.” As the time is 
growing short, it is necessary for 
every milk-producing farm to get in 
the membership. 





Dairymen Form Association—Over 
250 dairymen representing almost 
every section of St Lawrence county 
formed the St Lawrence county milk 
producers’ association on September 3. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Charles S. Phelps, manager of the 
local farm bureau. Dairymen from 
Jefferson county assisted in the or- 


ganization. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. Leslie 
Craig of Lisbon; treasurer, Frank 


Ames of Morristown; directors, C. B. 
Tracey and B. T. Scott of Potsdam, 
Earl Laidlow of Gouveneur, B. T. 
Steele of Heuvelton, Frank Crary of 
Canton and J. J. Grow of Ft Jackson. 
The demands were placed at 50 cents 
each and about 200 took out mem- 
bership. 
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that cannot be equalled. 


all over America. 


mammoth refrigerators. 
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The Great 
National Dairy Show 


Is to be held this year 


| October 12 to 21, Inclusive, at 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


in five enormous new concrete, brick and steel buildings, 
covering 400,000 square feet of ground in a 170 acre tract. 
Larger and more convenient and better in appointments 
any other similarly used buildings in America. 

This show affords a Short Course in Dairy Agriculture 


1,000 of the best dairy cows in the world, assembled from 
50,000 square feet of Operating Modern 
Dairy Machinery ; Farm and Barn Equipment; Silos ; Motor 
Trucks and everything that a dairyman should have. 

Milk pasteurization ; Ice cream manufacturing ; Competi- 
tive exhibits of dairy products from every state displayed in 


Domestic Science Demonstrations; 
Agriculture Grade Cattle Exhibit; Exhibit by Agricultural 
Colleges; Students, Judging Contests. 


20,000 square feet Boy and Girl Agricultural Display. 
A meeting place for the dairy world. 
Reduced railroad rates from everywhere 


than 


U. S. Department of 


All under cover. 
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MARLEY 2" inches 
DEVON 2'; inches 


ARROW COLLARS 


R 
A styles are not only 
most correct, but the 
collars are the most 
durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible 
to produce. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., In 


ROW Collar 


15 cts. Each--6 for 0 cts. 


c., Makers 




















_HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 








DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ORBINE 


3. PAT. OFF 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 M free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F..379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














insure increased profits from your herd. They 

pate installed. 

fealty ioealle flee sla of steel, Eizo 

FREE (eitics he Hans Ln lho. 
bam equipment. write forit today, 

The Hi Harris Mfg. Co. 70 Main St. Ohio 








I will condition a Horse 


or Cow in twelve days 


Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
add Ay ® o looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 


send reel for free offer 





| P. A. FAUST, . BRYN MAWR, PA, 
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| Insects Injurious to Vegetables 
i|| 
| for truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 


| in a small way for home use... .$1.50 
| 


j ornamental plants and flowers should be 


=i|1 
Good Books for the Farmer { 
and Gardener 


Read these books if you want te 
know how to protect your crops. | 





By F. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 


as well as others who grow vegetables 


Spraying Crops, Why, When and How 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book tells 
when and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, also vegetables, 





sprayed for their various insect and 
fungous enemies. Illustrated. ...$0.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel. This book contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment 
of weeds, which should make it of spe- 
cial value to the farmer, landowner and 
gardener, etc. 1.50 


Fumigation Methods 
By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in fleld, 
orchard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, 
granary, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1.00 











315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY roan. | 
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OHIO 
State Fair Makes Money 


CLARENCE METTERS 
While the state board of agriculture 
has not been able to Icte its 


comn 


financial staiement of the recent state 
fair at Columbus, every indication 
having 


good-sized sim 
been earned. A great many sm: 
bills were incurred as the fair pm: 
have not all t n 


Nis 


ints t é 
points to a x 


gressed, ard these 
presented for payment, and until t 
is done the board will not be able to 
tell just how much it is ahead 

See George A. Stauffer said that 
$85,600 was appropriated for the fair 
by the legislature and that he watched 
every corner so that there would be 
no deficit. The good weather and the 
large crowds which attended added 
materially to the receipis, and in this 
wavy the fair board will come out 
ahead. Tast year there was a deficit 
of $20,000, The indications are that 
all or the greater part of this will be 
wined out by the earnings of the fair 
this year. 

Live stock men were especially well 
pleased with their treatment at the 
recent fair and from the favorable re- 
marks it seems likely that the next 
fair will see even more of the larger 
exhibitors of the country on the state 
fair grounds. 

Fixtremely hot weather, without 
any rain, was so disastrous to the 
peaches in the Ottawa county or Lake 
Erie district that the estimates of a 
bumper crop of 1,200,000 in that dis- 
yrowers now 


trict have been revised. 
reach 


ertimate that the crop will 
1,¢00,000 bushels, the same size as the 
crop last year. The crop is maturing 
about 10 days later than last year. 


Annual Grange Reunion 
MARY FE. LEE 


The annual grange reunion, held at 
the Ohio state fair grounds showed 
faces that are seen there year after 
vear with many new ones also. T he 
hall was packed at several sessions. 
State Lecturer Mrs Harriet Dickason 
presided in her witty manner and 
brought out the best there was in the 
speakers she called out to address the 
One day State Lecturer Mrs Harriet 
Dickason, presided in her witty 
manner and brought out the _ best 
there was in the speakers’ she 
called out to addres the audience. 
On another day State Master L. J. 
Taber presided, and the warmth of 
the applause he received indicated the 
place he holds in the hearts of the 
patrons. L. H. Wright, master Indiana 
state grange, gave a stirring address 
in which he urged the farmers to 
closer union for business and social 
purposes. , 

Duncan Marshall, minister of agri- 
culture of Manitoba, Can, urged prac- 
tical agricultural education and de- 
clared that in their state college no 
one was permitted to matriculate who 
had not had at least two years of ac- 
tual farm work. Their institute lec- 
turers and agricultural workers gen- 
erally were practical farmers, many 
with agricultural college training. 

Gov Willis was warmly welcomed to 
the grange hall. He paid a high trib- 
ute to the excellence of grange work, 
its foresight, its vision. He called the 
creation of the interstate commerce 
commission one of the greatest pieces 
of constructive legislation ever en- 
acted and said that to the vision and 
foresight of the grange leaders 30 
years °f£o the entire country was now 
indebted. 

There was a tremendous sentiment 
for a splendid grange hall to be built 
on the fair grounds. The most prac- 
tical plen is for a large auditorium to 
be built to accommodate the various 
meetings that would be held fair week 
if there was snuiflicient seating capacity, 
l‘any grangers expressed themselves 
i 3 desirous of having a closed session 
«tf the grange held fair week. Most 
cf the officers of the state grange are 
i: attendance at state fair. Thousands 
of members come to state fair who 
e*nnot attend state grange in Decem- 
} but who would like to see their 
stote officials at the work of the order. 
}+ -vould mean a very great revival of 
: st in granges throughout the 

» if a closed session could be held. 
ment is on foot to have a fine 

Tein um by next state fair. Sucha 
building could be used for the winter 
meetings. 

The widespread 


drouth is in evi- 
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Among the Farmers 
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dence by a shortage of wheat, corn 
and fruits. The hay crop benefited by 
the late spring rains and cold weather. 
The price of hay was cut considerably 
by the imports of Canadian hay just 
at the time our own hay was going on 
the market. “The lack of a tariff on 
hay cost me $200,’ said a hay grower; 
central Ohio has suffered heavily. 

Prices of many farm products high. 
The farmers of Franklin county who 
have never before bought potatoes are 
doing so now and paying $2 a. bushel 
for them. 


Most Prices Up 

Il, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, @ 

Conditions in Franklin and adjoin- 
ing counties are improving. There 
has been rain. Grass is growing in 
pasture fields where everything was 
b-own and dry. Much of the corn 
was too far advanced to be greatly 
bencfited where the drouth had beer 
severe, but where occas'onal light 
showers of rain had fallen, the stalk 
had been kept green and ears are 
now forming. There are sections 
where more rain fell in the summer 
and there the corn and potatoes grew 
well. Recent rains have helped every- 
thing. Late sown turnip seed will be 
Started and may yet furnish turnips 
Should the frosts be delayed; earlier 
sown seed has not germinated well. 

The price for potatoes was ad- 
vanced in Columbus two weeks ago 
to $2 a bushel by wholesale dealers. 
One farmer sold 100 bushels’ on 
August 29 at $1.10 a bushel: on 
August 31 he sold 100 bushels at 
$1.20; on September 1, 100 bushels 
for $2 a bushel and refused $1.90 for 
the remainder of about 200 bushels 
which he and his sons had _ raised. 
The price is lower now. Many farm 
beans are in bloom, some _  podded. 
This is in the drouth section. 





Hancock Co—There is some corn 
cut here. The corn crop will be about 
one-half of a crop, it being too dry. 
There has been no rain here to benefit 
the crops much since June. The po- 
tato crop is an entire failure. Oats 
made anywhere from §8 to 4) bus to 
the acre. Fruit of all kinds a failure, 
it being so dry it dried upon the trees. 
There is not much fall plowing being 
done here. There will be a_e small 
acreage of wheat sown this fall. 
There has been no seeding done on 
account of the drouth. There are no 
pastures and most farmers are having 
to feed their stock. No hog cholera 
here yet. Fat stock of all kinds are 
very scarce and high in price. The 
horse market seems to be getting bet- 
ter. Wheat $1.50, oats 45c, corn SOc, 
potatoes $2 p bu, old chickens le, 
young ones 1Sc, butter 30c, eggs 25c. 
[G. R. Russell. 

More for Mitk—Sales are numerous 
in Mahoning Co. Cows selling high. 
Farmers are asking for a raise in 
price in milk. The retailer has raised 
4e on the gallon, but does not want 
to give the producer the raise. Mill 
fceds have advanced $2 p ton in a 
week. Pasture is dry and corn and 
potatoes will be a short crop. Oats 
gave about 30 bus p acre. 

Few Potatocs—Dry weather - still 
continyes in Medina Co; all crops will 
be light. Potatoes almost a failure. 
Pastures are drying up and farmers 
have begun to feed their cattle. Plums 
and early peaches are a failure on ac- 
count of drouth. Shippers are pay- 
ing 10.35¢ for fat hogs, 9c for lambs, 
S10 p ton for hay, $1.47 p bu for 
wheat, 40c p bu for oats. 

Corn Uneven—Corn crop uneven in 
Seneca Co. Early plantings in good 
soil will be a good crop and some 
nearly matured enough for cutting. 
Late plantings in thin, wet lands will 
make seareely anything. Potato crop 
almost an entire failure. Late plant- 
ings do not set any tubers and already 
many farmers are buying where pos- 
sible at $1.25 p bu. Bugs and dry, hot 
weather ruined crop. Wheat crop 
poorest since failure of 1912. Thresh- 
ers report yields from 6 to 25 bus p 
acre, an average of 10 bus p_ acre. 
Rye, barley, buckwheat, flax and sor- 
ghum are not being raised anywhere 
to any extent. Alfalfa is being more 
and more grown, and the fine results 
obtained make it the coming forage 
crop. Alfalfa seeding will be doubled 
this year. The “7 crop is 10% of 


last year’s crop, and not enough to 
supply local demand. Baldwins, 
Grimes, Northern Spy.and Ben. Davis 
are leaders. Much pike being built of 
crushed stone. One contractor build- 
ing 3% miles state highway is using 
two 10-ton motor trucks hauling 
stone. These powerful machines soon 
tear a dirt road to pieces and ruin 
an average stone road. Few farms 
changing hands. County fair, coming 
same date as state fair, was poorly 


attended. Family reunions growing in. 


popularity; an average of 15 have 
been held weekly at Meadowbrook 
park on electric railroad west of 
Tiffin since first week in June, and will 
continue until Oct 1. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Milk Gossip 


W. N. B 

Following the organization of a suc. 
cessful cow testing association in 
Berkeley ‘county, W Va, the first 
month’s testing of which has just been 
completed, the Jersey breeders of that 
section will form an organization, A 
meeting will be held at the Morgan's 
Grove fair of all Jersey owners in 
Berkeley and Jefferson counties, at 
which a_ speaker will be present to 
represent the American Jersey cattle 
club. 

At Charleston recently 130 gallons 
of milk were thrown away. It was 
classified as adulterated because a new 
city ordinance provides that all milk 
brought into the city for sale must 
not be above 50 degrees. The require- 
ments of the city ordinance are based 
on the fact that bacteria multiply in 
milk rapidly after it passes 50 degrees, 
and quickly becomes adulterated, or 
unsafe for use. The milk was seized 
from dealers. 

At a recent meeting, the Clarksburg 
milk producers’ and dealers’ associa- 
tion was organized. The object of the 
organization is to co-operate in the 
production and distribution of milk so 
as to bring it up to the best possible 
standard. The association will ask 
council to amend the ordinance re- 
quiring milk to be delivered at a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees or lower and 
to enact an ordinance requiring the 
bottles to be returned in a sanitary 
condition. 





West Virginia Fair 

It is difficult to imagine a fair bet- 
ter arranged within the space covered 
by the grounds than at the annual- 
West Virginia fair held in Wheeling 
last week. It is estimated more than 
100,000 persons attended. The crowds 
came mainly by automobile. Some 
how it seemed the character and de- 
meanor of the crowd have improved, 
too. The grounds and exhibits never 
locked better. 

Much of the ground not occupied 
by buildings was devotéd to the auto- 
mobile show, which was certainly 
most creditable. This department was 
in close proximity to the machinery 
department and the extent and variety 
of the displays of farm machinery, 
implements and various labor-saving 
devices suggested old times, for in re- 
cent years the machinery department 
seemed to have retrograded. This 
year there were silos erected on the 
grounds and all sorts of farm mach- 
inery and devices for labor-saving on 
the farm and in the farm home were 
displayed. This department this year 
showed how really attractive and in- 
teresting it can be made and many 
thousands profited by the time spent 
looking over these exhibits. The ex- 
ecllence of the live stock departments 
was shown in the splendid cavalcade 
of Thursday, always one of the fea- 
tures of the fair. 

There were twice the number of 
boys and girls over last year from 
Brooks, Ohio, Hancock and . Wetzel 
counties in boys’ and girls’ club ex- 


hibit. In the judging of dairy cattle 
Harry Allen of Wellsburg was - first 
with 75%; Harry Simpson, second, 
70%; Harry Hogg, third, 68%; Edwin 


Bane, fourth, 65%; Ersel Gates, fifth, 
62%. In each of the classes the .in- 
dividual winners were: Dairy cattle, 
Herefords, Frank Stanley of Prector, 
Hereford: Frank Stanley of Proctor, 
O. Shorthornse, George Lydick of 
Glen Easton. Pigs, Robert Glass of 
Weldsburg. Poultry, Mabel Kline of 
Weillsburg. 


Raleigh Co—Farmers have finished 
threshing wheat which averaged up 
well. Beans have been gathered and 
will only average a small crop. Stock 
buyers are getting busy and are pay- 
ing good prices. Corn doing fine. 
Garden truck is also looking fine. 
Grapes are ripe and are only a small 
crop owing to the rot; grapes rotting 
before ripening; butter 25c, eggs 25c, 
sugar 10c, flour $9 p bbl, meal $1.20 
Pp box.—[M. S. Payne. 

Senior Road Expert—West Virvinia 
is to have the services of a senior en- 
gineer from the federal ¢f"o« of? n-h- 
lic roads from now until Jan 1. Ear'y 
in Apr State Road Enginerr Williams 
made application to the office of pub- 
lic roads for a federal consn!tit; en- 
gineer, but not until recently has he 


lay 


been available. At present a permanent 
highway building that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000. is in va- 
rious stages of progress in the state, 
and it is imrpossible for the local of- 
ficers to give it the necessary atten. 
tion. The federal engineer wil! 
assist in the work, the only require. 
ment being that the state provide his 
traveling expenses. 

Promise in Drainage—Much fertile 
Ohio valley bottom lands can be re. 
claimed, in the opinion of Fred F. 
Shafer, drainage engineer of the 
federal dept of agri, who is working 
in West Virginia. He says the rec. 
lamation can be done by modern 
scientific draining. ' 


Peach Prices Good—Although the 
W Va peach crop this year will not 
be more than half the average yield 
growers will reap a rich harvest, ac. 
cording to F. F. Bryant, field agent 
ef the bureau of crop estimates. Up 
to Sept 1 about 800 cars of peaches 
had been shipped to market from the 
Potomac valley, from Martinsburg to 


Keyser. They brought $1.25 to $2.50 
pP bu, according to quality § and 


market. 


To Advertize Peaches—The B & 0 
railroad has asked fruit growers of 
West Virginia for sample crates of 
peaches for exhibition in the win. 
dows of the railroad ticket offices in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsbureh 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, s+ 
Louis, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Louisville. Each crate will contain 4 
placard with the name and addresx 
of the grower. It is the purpose o 
the company to advertise fruits grow 
along its lines. The peach. exhibit 
will be followed with an apple disp!a\ 


Apples Plentiful—Pasture is plenti- 


ful in Lewis Co and stock in good 
condition. Corn was damaged con- 
siderably on account of storms 


Peaches were almost an entire failure 
Apples are~plentiful. Grapes are 4 
fine crop. Early garden beans wer 
plentiful, but field beans-are a poo 
crop. toads are very bad for the 
time of year, on account of being cu 
up by the gas people during the wet 
Season and not being drained an.Jj 
smoothed since, so that every rain 
that falls settles in the low places 
and makes a mud hole that scarce! 
dries up from one rain tili the next. 


Roads Good—Few farmers ex- 
changing lands at good prices in 
Guernsey Co. Several public sales 
with best prices for everything sold 
Some farmers’ institutes and good 
roads meetings. Roads are ‘ine tha! 
have been well worked. Milk abou‘ 
$1.50 p 100 lbs, butter fat is 30c p Ib 
A new creamery at Quaker City, 
operated by the farmers in the sur- 
rounding country, will resume busi 
ness in September. Cattle bring 3 
Sc, hogs 8% to 10%c, sheep 3 to &- 
All grain was put up in fine condition 
A good many horses being sold a 
very fair prices. Wheat $1.25, oat; 
60c, corn $1, country butter 26c, eggs 
22c, old hens l4c, young chickens 16° 

Plowing for Wheat—Having dr 
weather in Muskingum Co. Pastures 
are not very good. Cattle look wel! 
Threshing is about all done. Farmers 
are busy plowing for. wheat. Not 
much corn cut. Wheat not as good 
as last year, selling now at $1.35 p bu 
potatoes $1.25, apples $1, spring 
chickens 20c p lb, eggs 30c p doz. 








At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.56 p bu, No 3 white corn S8c, No 2 
rye 1.26, No 2 white oats 49%c, timothy 
hay 7@16 p ton, bran 24.50, mid- 
dlings 28, eggs 30%c p doz, fowls 17- 
p lb, broilers 20c, veal calves 9@12c, 
lamb 8@10c, yearlings 7@9c, apnles 
8@4.50 p bbl, crab apples 1@1.25 p 
bu. pears 450@5.50 p bbl, cabbages 
2.75@3 p bbl, carrots 1@1.25 p bu. 
potatoes 2.50@3 p bbl, lettuce 1.50@2 

h-mper, onions 1.25@1.40 p_ bu 
peppers 1.15@1.25, squash Wa@iiWe p 
bu. turnips 2 p bbl, navy beans %).4) 
@9.50 p bu. 


At Cleveland, O, hogs lle p .. 
stecrs T@9c, bulls 5% @S8e, cows 


496%c, lambs S@10%c, ewes 6@7c. 
eggs 33c p doz, fowls 19¢ p Ib, chick- 
ens 21@23c, apples 1.50@3.75 p bbl, 
peaches 1@2.25 p bu, Bartlett pears 
2.75@3.25 p bx, plums 2@2.50. wax 
beans 1.15 p bskt, green beans 9c @l, 
beets 1.10@1.25 p bu, ecabbages 4@ 
4.50 p bbl, carrots 1 p bu, pea beans 
T@7.0, onions 2.50@2.70 p 100 Ibs, 
shelled popcorn 4c p Ib, sweet corn 
20¢ p doz, sweet potatoes 3.10@3.25 
p bbl, white potatoes 1.50@1.55 p bu, 
medium unwashed wool 36c p_ Ib. 
ciover seed 10@11 p bu. alfalfa seed 
10@13.50, timothy seed 2.25@3.25, No 
2 red wheat 1.58, No 2‘yellow cor” 
94144c, middlines 31 p ton, bran 2 

timothy hoy 12@15, rye straw 9, oat: 
and wheat straw 8. 

At Columbus, O, corn SSt%c p bv. 
ats 4°°, bran $27 p ton, middlin~ 
“1, t'=.'hy hay 13, oats straw 6.5", 
stoens TH% Hn Th. veal calves SM10e 
bhnes 10€@11Mc. eggs 20c p doz, fowl: 
17@18e, chickens 17@18c, turkey" 
26c, onions 1.25@1.50 p bu, cabbage’ 
3 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 8@8.50 p bu, 
apples 1@1.50 p bu. 
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A Y own natural gas weil right 
' in the factory gives me free fuel 
k for power. Without this free gas, my 
fuel bill would run thousands of dollars 
a year. My customers get the bencfit 
of this saving. I claim that I can save 
you half your engine money and you can 

“@/) depend upon what I say. 


) “pulltby Experts” < = } 
1 have been building engines right here in 
i ears, and am civen the 
highest credit by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, 
§ 1 donot tell you this boastingly, but just to 
let you know that I must be dependable or 

I could not have been so constantly success- 

& fulin a business extending over 60 many 
; This record also enables me to buy 
ighest quality materials at 

, big-quantity prices. 

Ihave always built the very best engine 
ardiess of price and profit. I 
rom factory to user—the one 

rofit isallyou pay. For- 
“i merly the retail prices of my engines were 
double. I can sell at a very, very close 
margin, because of my big business—if @ 
only meke one dollar clear profit on 
every engine I can buy a good farm 
every year! 
0-Day Trial; 6-Year Guarantee; 
Cash or Easy Terms of Payment. 
Built in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 16 and 22 H-P. 
sizes, in different styles for Kerosene, | 
Gasoline, Naphtha, Distillate or Gas, 
stationary, portable or saw-rig yes. 
Write for new book, _ How tei judge 
—Ep.H. 


1805 Empire Building, _ Pittsburgh, 
1805 Oakland Avenue, Kansas un 
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». BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


A PLAY IN 3 ACTS 
** The 3 Free Black Shells’’ 


1st Act--Take one Black Shell and 
test the lightning primer. A stron 
primer means complete burning o 
the powder. 

2nd Aect—Use the second free shell 
to test penetration, velocity and 
shot pattern—killing power. 

3rd Act—With the third free shell 
test the waterproofing —your as- 
surance that rain won't spoil your 
hunt. 

For the 8 free Black Shells and a booklet 

describing the tests in detail, simply do 
i d address with 


this advertisement, tear it out 
and send to us. We will retw - 
ately to you an order on your dealer for 
the free shells and information booklet. 


Tnited States Cartridge Company 
2544 Trinity Bldg., New York City 
















If you’rea man of energy and business ability, here’s an 
opening worth consideration, There is a 
great d for drilled water wells, and 
there's large sure profits to the man witha 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
_ Best by test. Low in price, hi 









in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you FREE a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


State site ond which style wonted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. Dest. 22Boston. Mass. 


School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 

Jest the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
hools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda- 
rators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
vulture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
table to every teacher of agriculture and all others whotake 
a0 interest in agricultasal work. Profusely illustrated. 
M0 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market 


Tobacco Warehouse Receipts 


The most unfortunate characteristic 
of the tobacco crop from the stand- 
point of both farmer and dealer is the 
haphazard manner in which the out- 
put is sold. When bought in the field 
the trading is purely a gamble. When 
bought in the bundle the process still 
is a gamble, although some of the un- 
certainties have been removed. The 
ideal way of marketing the crop must 
be one in which uncertainties as to 
the quality are reduced to a minimum. 
This would put the trading on a firm- 
er business basis. 

One measure which the present ad- 
ministration has recently put into ef- 
fect it is hoped will help mightily in 
solving this problem in tobacco distri- 
bution. The federal licensed warehouse 
law will give the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to store his crop so that he can 
borrow money on the warehouse re- 
ceipts at any commercial bank. In- 
stead of being compelled to sell his 
crop as soon as possible in order to 
get the wherewithal to grow the fol- 
lowing crop the farmer will be in a 
position to bargain with the dealer, 
and if necessary can hold his crop 
over. 

Under the federal reserve act which 
was put into operation a few months 
ago the commercial bank which ac- 
cepts its terms can take these ware- 
house receipts which it has already 
discounted for the farmer and redis- 
count them at the nearest branch at a 
fair profit. The bank, therefore, is able 
to do this business without depending 
in the slightest upon its own resources. 
Under the warehouse law farmers can 
get together and build their own 
warehouse and the federal reserve law 
Places the enormous government sur- 
plus within their reach. 

As has often been pointed out in 
these columns the farmer is primarily 
an expert grower, and when it comes 
to the marketing of his product all 
the advantage is on the side of the 
expert buyer and seller who comes 
around to do business with him. The 
ability to borrow money on _ these 
warehouse receipts will make the 
farmer more nearly independent 
financially and will help that 
much in equalizing the differ- 
ence in advantage between the to. 
bacco grower and tobacco buyer. The 
grower has always had an extreme 
personal interest at stake in selling 
his own crop, while the buyer has al- 
ways been in such a position that it 
realiy did not matter much to him 
one way or the other whether he 
could get any one particular crop or 
not unless at a figure which he was 
confident made the crop a good buy 
for him. 

Cash from Federal Reserve Bank 

Quite opposite to the present condi- 
tion this new piece of federal legisla- 
tion will enable the farmer to decline 
offers for his crop that do not appeal 
to him. When the system is thor- 
oughly organized he will be able to 
get cash through warehouse receipts 
just about as quick as he would be 
able to get the money on delivery of 
his crop to the buyer. When the to- 
bacco grower fully comprehends the 
import of these opporunities, at such 
a time as the present, when prices of 
all commodities are rapidly rising, he 
will be able to hold on to his crop to 
what he may consider his better ad- 
vantage. 

The act which authorizes the sec- 
retary of the treasury to license ware- 
hotises for the storage of tobacco, cot- 
ton, grain, wool and flaxseed aims to 
make warehouse receipts easily and 
widely negotiable as delivery orders or 
on collateral for loans, The warehouses 
are to be bonded in such a way as 
will insure the integrity of their re- 
ceipts as reliable evidence of the con- 
dition, quality, quantity and ownership 
of the products named. Licensed ware- 
house men will not be permitted to 
discriminate between persons desiring 
to store tobacco and all tobacco will 
have to be kept so that it can be sepa- 
rately identified and redelivered to the 
depositor. 

Receipts must be issued for tobacco 
placed in these licensed warehouses, 
but only issued at the time when the 
tobacco is actually stored. These re- 
ceipts can be replaced if lost or de- 
stroyed only under specified condi- 
tions. The receipts: must show the 
location of the warehouse, the date of 
issuance, whether products will be de- 
livered to bearer or to a specified per- 
son or his order, the rate of storage 





charges, a description of the product 
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stored, any lien claimed by warehouse 
men for advances made liability in- 
curred and the grade or class of the 
product according to official standards 
of the United States for such products. 

Standards have already been fixed 
by the secretary of agriculture for 
grain and flaxseed and the thing that 
the tobacco grower now wants to 
know is when a tobacco standard will 
be established. This is manifestly a 
dificult proposition because of the 
many classes and the wide rafige of 
quality to be found in cigar leaf to- 
bacco as it is customarily assorted, 

Licensed warehouse men must de- 
liver tobacco stored with them with- 
out unnecessary delay upon demand of 
depositors or holders of receipts. The 
demand for delivery must be accom- 
panied with an offer to satisfy the 
warehouseman’s lien to surrender the 
receipt properly indorsed in negotia- 
ble and to sign an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the product redeliv- 
ered. Upon such redelivery all re- 
turned receipts must be canceled. 
Licensed warehouseman are required 
to keep in some safe place complete 
and accurate records of all agricul- 
tural products stored and withdrawn 
and all receipts issued returned and 
canceled. All their books and records 
are subject to examination by the de- 
partment of agriculture and they 
must make detailed reports to the 
secretary of agriculture as often as re- 
quired. 





Tobacco Market Firm 

Many events have occurred recently 
which have tended to make uneasy 
the minds of leaders in the tobacco 
trade at the big New York center. The 
proposed change in revenue law which 
would allow Cuban cigars to be im- 
ported in small numbers by parcel 
post, was considered a serious attack 
on the interests of American cigar 
manufacturers. This bill, however, 
apparently has been effectually smoth- 
ered by the concerted objection of 
growers, manufacturers and dealers. 

A serious note has been struck tem- 
porarily also by recent action of Great 
Britain, Germany and Holland to 
check exports of tobacco from this 
country. At best, however, their 
action seems to be but one of a tem- 
porary character similar to that of a 
few months ago. The Dutch markets 
are loaded with supplies and cessa- 


{To Page 14.] 





BUILDING BONES 
Of Great Importance That Children 
Have Proper Food, 





A child will grow up weak or strong 
and sturdy, depending largely on the 
kind of food given. 

That’s why feeding the youngsters 
is of such great importance. The 
children do not select the food—the 
responsibility rests with the parent or 
guardian, or with you if you select 
the food for a boy or girl. 

A Calif. lady writes: “When my 
little niece was taken sick and medi- 
cal aid was called, one physician pro- 
nounced it softening of the bones and 
gave but little hope for her recovery. 
For weeks she had been failing be- 
fore her parents thought it anything 
but trouble from teething. 

“She had been fed on mushes and 
soft foods of different kinds, and had 
become a weak little skeleton of hu- 
manity that could not much more 
than stand alone. 

“The doctors changed her food sev- 
eral times until finally she was put on 
Grape-Nuts which she relished from 
the first and ate at almost every meal 
and her recovery has been wonderful. 
She has gained in strength and weight 
and is now ae rosy-cheeked and 
healthy little girl, still clinging to her 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Tt is plain the food has saved her 
life by giving her body the needed 
material to keep it well and the bone 
material to build with.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 7 











Could The Engin 
Pull This Load 
Over Rough Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor 
works when others can’t. 
Best for plowing and harrowing—can’: 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results cor 
sidered. Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our larger and highe 
5 priced machines 
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f Write for par 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 
Grip” Book 
BULLOCK 
TRACTOR 
co. 
1811 Diversey 
Parkway 
CHICAG9D 
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me Split Hickory Buggie 

and up is my new direct-from- 

$3925 factory price on a genuine Split- 
— 


Hickory—famous the world over 

: for beauty, style, comfort and 

long service. Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind 
until you get my big free catalog. See for 
yourself what a saving you can make. 159 
snappy styles to choose from — all guaranteed two 
years. Pick out the rig you want and I will give you 
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to prove the quality and convince you | 


that a genuine Split Hickory is the 
best buggy you can buy at any price 


FREE exesc32 


Write for this free book today. 
Also ask for my special Harness and 
Farm Wagon Catalogs. Sent 
free on request. 


H.C. Phelps, Pres, 


The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 
Station 2 Columbns, Ohio 
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‘Profits in Poultry | 
Keeping Solved 


Here is a list of books that cover the poultry 
question ina scientific yet ¢rpular manner. 
Success assured to anyone who will follow 
instructions giver in these books. 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. BROWN 
A simple, definite plan which will be a safe 
suide to the progressive farmer and inquiring 
SIE cb eceteseveseccevsscesessssinsececes $0.75 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
By G. B. FISKE 
Improved methods of feeding and marketing all 
kinds of poultry, caponizing, ete............ $0.50 = 
Squabs for Profit 
By RICE and COX 


This is the most complete and exhaustive work = 
of the kind ever published on squab raising. .$0.50 3 
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Poultry Architecture 
By G. B. FISKE 
All about the construction of poultry buildings 
of all. grades, styles and classes; coops, locations, 
ete. S POSS. TWowstealed, .cccccccseccses $0.50 


Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. WORTLEY (New Book) 
Hygienic requirements, specific diseases and 
CRUREMREG cc ccccccccccceccccceveceeeccccces $0.75 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
By HERBERT MYRICK 
And Essays from Practical Growers. RAlistory, 
breeders, successful management, etc........ $1.00 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages. 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects, the study of which will enable the reader 
to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This will be sent for 
the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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Potato Crop and Market 

week hus followed another with 
indifferent development in the north- 
ern potato crop. This is indicated very 


One 


definitely in another column where 
the condition is noted by states, indi- 
catingthe poor prospects. Reportsfrom 
correspondents directly in the field 
emphasize the disappointing condition 
in many potato growing sections. New 


England the past week 
more favorable 


York and New 
or two has been a little 
to late potatoes still green and grow- 
ing; in fact, in some sections crop 
prospects a little better September 1 
than at the opening of August, yet very 
disappointing outlook at best owing 
As noted 


largely to continued drouth. 
in our table of conditions, printed on 
Page 3, New York and some of the 


eastern states show up materially bet- 
ter than Wisconsin and Michigan. In 
Maine the outlook is not particularly 
brilliant; Aroostook county will have 
a good many potatoes, no serious dis- 
turbance through blight, crop promise 
fair, but not brilliant. 

The opening week of September was 
fairly favorable to such fields of late 
potatoes as are still growing. The 
harvest of the early crop is under 
wey, and indifferent returns show the 
trying effects of the weather of the 
past two months. The potato crop, as 
a whole, seems to promise better in 
the older eastern states, such as New 
York, New England, Pennsylvania, 
ind Ohio, than in the great potato 
sections of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. In fact, public 
and private advices seem to indicate 
that potatoes have shown a little im- 


provement in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and further east. The crop is 
bound to run very uneven, some 


places promising, others outlook in- 
different to poor. The harvest is well 
along in the potato sections of Long 
Island and here and there very good 
yields are reported. 

At New York, potatoes in light 
supply and lower, but meeting with 
good demand. L I quotable at $3@ 
3.25 p bag or 180 Ibs, Me 3.154 3.25 p 
165-lb bag, Jersey round 2.75@3 p bbl, 
or 2.75@3.25 p 165-lb bag, or 2.75@5 
p 15) Ib bag, Jersey sweet potatoes 1 
@1.25 p bskt. 


The Half Crop of Cabbage 
crop is truly in the 
It is a feast or a fam- 
ine. In a recent year cabbage sold 
late in the season at $25 to S30 a ton; 
a season or two later down to $4 and 
$6. . The season of 1916 is going to 
turn out somewhere betwixt and be- 
tween. Compared with a full normal 
crop, the harvests of October and No- 
vember must fall far short; roughly 
speaking, one-half to two-thirds of a 
crop. 

This is-true of the cabbage-growing 
sections as a whole, including wid 
areas in New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
etc, according to latest returns from 
correspondents to American Agricul- 
turie*. It is of course too early to name 
quotations on the main or late crop 
What that wants is a stretch of inter- 
mingled sunshine and heavy showers, 
and the withholding of very heavy 
frosts for several weeks to com«e 
Nothing but ideal climatic conditions 
can remedy early damage, and that 
only in part. The belief is general, not 
only among growers, but also among 
dealers, that prices to producers should 
rule fairly good. At an occasional 
shipping station in the cabbage section 
of New York, early’ varieties of cab- 
bage have sold as high as $30 a ton, 





The cabbage 
hazardous class, 


but this only in a small way. In Wis- 
consin some recent sales were at $18 
and $20. 
A Series of Vicissitudes 
It does not require a very long 


memory to recall the untoward cli- 
matic conditions for this money crop. 
They have been bad almost from the 
start; the acreage devoted to this crop 
when it was really under way was 
everywhere substantially smaller than 
a full normal; say one-third to one- 
half smaller. The start-off was some- 
what disheartening. The spring and 
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Our Special Crop Reports 
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summer proved backward, with 
much wet and cold weather, unfavor- 
able conditions at beginning and up to 
and through the period for trans- 
planting cabbage into the field. 

Then came the long continued 
drouth during most of July and Auv- 
gust, serving to hold the plants back 
and making the season right down to 
the opening of September a delayed 
one. The young plants were in many 
instances visited by lice and cabbage 
worms, causing further interference. 

Indifferent Harvest Prospects 

This has meant an indifferent to 
poor harvest outlook almost from the 
start; stunted growth assured, reduc- 
tion in rate of yield to the acre, and 
almost universal reports from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents .4di- 
rectly in the field of half crop, three- 
fourths crop and in.,occasional in- 
stances only 10% of a normal. 

But nature is liable to spring sur- 
prices, and among the possibilities is a 
gratifying development during the 
early autumn which might do some- 
thing to redeem the conditions. What- 
ever may be the lessened tonnage, 
growers are firm in their determina- 
tion to secure full prices this fall and 
early winter. The situation here out- 
lined closely describes the cabbage 
territory of the importation § state 
named. Other proditcing sections-- 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, etc, have had 
similar drawbacks, The cabbage crop 
of New England shows up relatively 
better and will go far toward supply- 
ing local needs there, 


eariy 





Good Interest in Onions 

Onion growers in New York and 
Ohio who have sound stock of good 
quality are more or less inclined to 


hold and store than to dispose of 
their season's product at once. As is 
usual, attitude of farmers on this 


matter is determined more or less by 
financial conditions, those with ware- 
houses or in a position to finance the 
sell when prices are at all satisfactory, 
tle in the crop, farmers who need the 
cash selling. In addition, some grow- 
ers invariably make it a practice to 
sell when prices are at all reasonable, 
as they do not care to risk the pos- 
sible losses to be sustained in holding. 

Prices have started in New York 
state at country loading points around 
$2 p 100 lbs, or 90c@1 on the bushel 
basis. Red onions are slightly under 
yellow onions in price. Fancy lots 
sell upward to 2.75 p 100 Ibs. One 
or two growers report onions are 
small or only medium in size. Some 
find the new crop not keeping very 
well. In Ohio it seems that the total 
vield is only 50% to two-thirds nor- 
mal, this suggesting higher prices to 
come, 


Notes From The Growers 


Crop is very light, onions quotable 
at $2 p 100 lbs.—[B. D., Florida, N Y. 

Onions $1 p bu, selling slowly. They 
are very nice, but only half a crop. 
Majority of farmers holding for better 
market, sogeme 1.50 p bu for No 1 
stock.—[R. S., Creston, O. 

Red and alaate onions 85@0c p bu, 
about half the farmers holding.— 
[Clay Mfg Co, Hardin County, O. 

Best yellow onions $2-p 100 Ibs, 
most of them will be stored.—[L. A. 
L., Orrville, O. 

Yellow onions $1 p bu, farmers 
selling.—[G. E. W., Unionville, O. 

Onions not doing so well, expect 
about 125 acres, will harvest at the 
rate of 200 bus to the acre, shipping 
at $2 p 100 lbs, help very scarce. All 
good onions will be stored.—[B. G., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Best yellow and red onions $2@2.75 
p bag; onions not keeping well, farm- 
ers selling.—[W. J. C., Orange Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Ye low onions 90@95c p bu, red on- 
ions 75@ S0c; some holding, but good 
many selling. Most onions small, but 
quality good.—[G. A. C., McGuffey, oO. 

But few pulled, no prices yet; farm- 
ers will sell—[D. N. Way- 
land. N Y 

Yellow onions quotable at 90@9%%5c p 
bu, red SO@ Crop sound but only 
50% normal, most farmers holding.— 
[E. M. C., MeGuffey, O. 

Farmers getting 75c p bu; crop not 
moving as fast as usual,—[Connecticut 


vary Onion Co, South Deerfield, 
Ma 


Yellow enions ROLE P _ lbs, 
farmers selling.—[Oscar ing & 
Sons, Hampshire County, Mase 

Some seiing, some will hold. Price 
$1.50 p 100 Ibs.—LW. J. M., Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Light 
$1.50 p 100 1Ibs.—[F. 
Mass. 

Onions mostly medium size of late, 
no prices yet.—[F. . F.,. Montague, 
Mass. 

Not many sales yet, farmers busy 
with tobacco. —. onions $1.50 p 
100-ib sack.—[H. C. R., North Hadley, 


yield of good stock, prices 
. R., Hadiey, 


Other Onion Prices 

At Madison, O, ec p bu, farmers 
selling.—[B. S. M. 

At Unionville, O, 
farmers selling. P. L. G. 

As Ada, O, $1. 75 @ 1.80 p 100 Ibs, 
juality good.—[B. R. R. 

At Shreve, O, $1.60@2 p 100 Ibs. 
Jate crop good quality, farmers selling. 
[Z. Z. M 

At Dola, O, 


SOc@1 p_ bu, 





red SOc p 100 Ibs, yel- 


low onions 7hc, farmers selling, about 
one-third of crop.—T[I. B. 
At Madison, O, $1 p bu, 50% nor- 


mal crop.—T[J. B. 

At Kenton, O, farmers selling at 90c 
p bu.—[C. E. W. 

At Bono, 0, Sic@$1 p bu. Onions 
will be about all sold by Oct 15 if 
present movement keeps up.—T[A. 
We a 

At Wayland, Mich, 75c p bu of 56 
lbs, about one-fourth as many here 
as last year.—[H. F,. B. 

At Creston, O, yellow onions 2c p 
lb, are of medium size and not as 
large a crop as past years, farmers 
selling.—[R. B. 

At New York, onions in _ liberal 
supply and weaker. Jersey yellow $1 
@1.25 p _bskt, L I yellow 1@1.25, O 
yellow 50 @ 2.75 p 100-lb bag, red 
2.54), Ia yellow 2@2.25 p 70-lb bag, 
state red and yellow 50c@1 p bskt, or 
1.50 @2.25 p 100-Ib bag, Ct valley 2.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or From these country ees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in m. 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to 
advance ig usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

The quality of W Va apples is gen- 
erally good, fruit sizing up well and 
shows strong color, according to 

Cc. Pierce of the division of markets, 
Ww Va dept in agri, in a recent letter 
to American Agriculturist. He re- 
ported many f o b buyers already on 
the ground at the close of Aug and 
while prices not definitely fixed at 
that time, some sales were reported at 
about $2.45 p bbl. for Ben Davis, 2.75 
for York and 3 for Grimes, No 1 
grade. Mr Pierce estimates that the 
apple crop of W Va will run over 
4000 cars. 

Recent Canadian advices indicate 
Tocal markets well supplied with ap- 
ples although crop as a whole not 
brilliant. Much fruit appears in 
poorly-cared-for orchards which will 
run small in size and poor in quality 
Some shipments of mixed cars of this 
character from Ontario into western 
Canada. At Georgia Bay No 2 ap- 
ples command $2@2.50 p_ bbl, at 
Ottawa Bartlett pears from Washing- 
ton and Oregon 4 p bx, at Toronto 
Duchess apples 3@4 p bbl. In the 
Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia sales 
of Gravensteins at 2@2.75 p bbl and 
first shipments to England on Sept 15 
In the Province of Quebec growers 
are offered 4@4.25 p bbl for Fameuse 
apples. 

Autumn apples such as Astrachan 
selling at $1.40@1.50 p bbl in a small 
way at Livermore Falls, Me. 

At New York, market generally firm 
for best grades. Duchess of O, Twenty 
Ounce, Gravenstein and Maiden Blush 
$243.50 p bbl, Northwestern Greening 
2.754 4.50, Alexander 2 HO@ +: 2, 
Wealthy 2@4, ordinary sorts T5e @1.75 
p bu. 





Beans and Peas 


At New York, good export demand. 
Choice marrow quotable at $9.15@9.20 


p 100 Ibs, medium 8.90@9.40, red kid- 
ney %.25, white kidney %.50, Scotch 
peas 5.70@5.75. 

At New York, close clearance of 


fine to fcy quality fresh gathered eggs, 
prices firm and higher. Extra fine 36 
@3ic p doz, extra firsts 34@3%5c, re- 
frigerator specials 30%c, firsts 30c, 
state, Pa and nearby fcy white hen- 
nery 45@48c, ordinary 3}@43c, gath- 
ered whites 30@45c, brown hennery 
3S @ 42c. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, moderate offerings, 
hay market quiet. No 1 timothy $25 
@26 p ton, fcy clover mixed 22@23.50, 
rye straw 15@16, oats 9. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, pears in light supply 
and wanted. Clapp’s Favorite $3@5.50 
B bbl, Beurre d’Anjou 2@3.25, Bartlett 
0@4.50, Seckel 2.50@4 5, Tyson 
2.50@4, state peaches Tie @1 p car- 


ame! 


bskt, figs jai ies p - Del prone T5e 
rier, Jersey 1@3, pe ms W@25c p 
fe era, Moore's @ 75c, Champion 
@ huckleberries 16c p qt, Diack. 
berries 15, raspberries 8c, Del and Md 
muskmelons 1@2 p 465. 
Satan 
At New York, good demand for all 
offerings, market higher and firm. 
Fowls 19c Pp lb 1 w, chickens 22 @23c, 
dressed spring turkeys 30@35c. hens 
7@28c, chickens 30@3l1c, fowls 22@ 
2c, roosters 15@15%c, northern 0 
and Mich scalded fowls 18@21c. 
ducks 21e. 





Vegetables 

At New York, Va beans 75c@ @$1.25 
p bskt, Jersey wax 75c @$1.75, wast- 
ern N Y $1.50@2, nearby beets $2@ 
3.50 p 100 behs, carrots $2@2.50, L | 
cucumbers $3@4 p bbl, state $1@1.50 
p half bskt, cucumber pickles $7@s 
p large bbl, dill 40@5c p 4-qt bskt, 
ope 75e@$1, cauliflower $1.504 

0 p cra or $3@4.50 p bbl, celery $2 
€ 3.50 p cra, red cabbage $1@1. D0 p 
bbl, flat Dutch $5@8 p 100, sweet 
corn $1. T5@2 p 100 ears lima beans 
75¢e @$1.25 p bskt, parsley $1.50@ 2.50 
p 100 bcehs, peppers $2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
western N Y peas $1@3 pp  bskt, 
radishes }0c@$1 p 100 bchs, spinach 
$1@1.50 p cra, Hubbard squashes $2 
p bbl, crook-neck $1.75, rutabagas 
$2. 50@3, tomatoes 60 @ S5c P carrier. 





Tobacco Market Firm 
[From Page 13.] 
tion of exports from the United States 
for a few weeks would allow them to 
be reduced to a normal level. 

The encouraging things about the 
general cigar leaf market and factors 
that canhot be entirely counterbal- 
anced by the above are the abnor- 
mally small and low grade crop of 
last year and the increase. in cigar 

manufacture that has been note- 
worthy during the last 12 months. At 
the present rate of manufacture the 
total output for 1916 will- rank up as 
one of the three biggest years in the 
last decade, closely approximating the 
tetal cigar manufacture of 1 » and 
exceeded only by the record-breaking 
year of 1913, when 7500 million large 
cigars were made. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, last week the supply 
was just about equal to the demand, 
and everything wascleanedup. Noth- 
ing new has developed in regard to 
the change in price of grade B quarts 
to the consumer. The market value 
is now 3% @4c p qt for grade B to the 
producer in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Sept 8 
were as follows: 








Milk cream 
Erie ere eee 42.651 er 
Susquehanna ....... oon 213 
West Shore ........~ 147m 1,14 
Lackawanna ...... 6A, ios 1,975 
N ¥ C (long haul) 114,210 3.075 
N Y C lines (short 
MED ass oecncess ~ eee 4 
Ontario ...... aceone 43,937 2,358 
Lehigh valley .... 38,890 1,397 
Homer Ramsdell line 3,826 1, "825 
New Haven ....... 1,701 22 
Pennsylvania ....... 19,201 136 
Other sources ..... 1,300 40 
Totals .. 374,837 16,154 
Totals same week ’15 343/349 15,546 





Some New York Prices 


Meat—Leg lamb 25c p Ib, prime ribs beef 24c. 
rump veal 25c, forequarter lamb 22c, porterhouse 
Steak 28c, Delmonico steak 28c, round and flat bone 
sirloin steak 30c, short sirloin steaks 28@30c, ~~ 
seeing ——- 24@28c, spring broilers 32c, 
Island ducks 28c, fresh killed soup chickens does 
selected dry picked fowl %@28e * veul cutlet 35c, sz! 
pork 18@20c, fresh Jersey hams 22c, navel and see 
corned beef l2c. choice ribs of beef 7c, pigs hoc! ; 
i2e, spareribs 12c, loin pork 22¢, leg mutton 22 
24c, smoked ox tongues 28@30c, rolk:! 
sheulders. butt end, 18@20c, bacon 26@30e, anoke:i 
hams 22 26c, corned hams 22@ 24c. 

Fruit and V bles—Bartlett pears 20@25c vp 
small bskt, pears 12c, quatalouns 10@15c ex. 


peaches 18@49¢ p . grapes, green and red. lic 
p lb, Concord grapes 12c p bskt, lemons 25@35c p 
doz, pineapples 10@20c ea, 75e p doz 


grapefruit 12c ea, apples 25@30c p small - 
apples 43c. New York state peoenes $1.19 p l4-qt 
hekt, watermelons 45@50c ea, r 4 } 10¢, 
peppers 3 for 10c, corn 3 ears 10c, leeks P beh, 
vkra l5ec p till, spinach 25c p bskt, carrots 3c. white 
oniens is p small bskt, red onions 43c p <= = 
potatoes $4.45 p bag, $1.75 p bu, 45¢ p pk, to 

Se p lb, 26c¢ p till, watercress 3 behs 10c, “ie 
beans 7c p qt, wax beans and lima beans 10c, peas 
l5e, cucumbers 5@10c ea. lettuce 10@12c p hd. 





Sales by State Department 


During the week ending September 7 the New York 
state department of foods and markets sold 150 os 


27@29c, 1461 Ibs fowl at 20@28c, with 25 Ibs low at 
i8e, 72 Ibs old cocks at 15e, 86 lbs ducks at 15@ 
20c, 2758 ths broilers at 20@30c, 194 Ibs dressed 
calves at 17@18c, 1 calf’s liver at Tic, 319% 

celery at 25@50c, with 8 behs high at 60c an 
behs low at 12%c, 16 bbls cauliflower at $1@4 
bags green peas at 1@1.25, 16 bags beans 
% bakts beans at 25c, 
15 bskts onions at 1, 3 


sa & 
ait te 


cucumbers at 5, 7 
eras lettuce at 1@1.15, 3 bskts 
eras tomatoes at 56 2-3¢@1.50, and 
Mc. 
also 


a 
$s~ 
sez 


pF 


at 530@ 
a, yo - fruits were 


{ 





















THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -—-Wheat— ——Corn—. —Oats-—, 
Spot . 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
‘hicago s 90 7 47% «37 
New Y m 1.00 86 .55 42 
Boston - — 100 .89 56 42 
St Louis 1.65 -10 87 80 47 40 
Toledo 1.55 -09 87 _ _ _— 
Minneapoli: - 1.64 92 89 74 45 35 








Western Burope has been finally 
forced to recognize as an accom- 
plished fact the severe damage to the 
spring wheat crop of the U S and 
Canada. Within the past few days 
foreigners have been keenly interested 
on the buying side. At Baltimore, red 
winter wheat sold as high as $1.60@ 
1.64 p bu, with the Chicago market, 
eash or Sept, 1.55. At New York, 
choice spring wheat sold around 1.75 
@1.80. The realization of the short- 
age in domestic crop, as shown on 
Page 5, had its influences on prices. 

European harvest returns are some- 
what conflicting but evidently the 
grain crops are turning out reason- 
ably well, all drawbacks considered. 

The markets for coarse grains were 
inclined to sympathize with wheat. 
This is particularly true of corn, the 
latest crop figures indicating as they 
do a falling off of some 500 million 
bus prospectively, compared with ac- 
tual harvest returns of a year ago. 
But undertone in grains and feeds 
has latterly become one of consider- 
able firmness, many dealers looking 
toward materially increased cost to 
dairy farmers who depend upon mill- 
stuffs during the months to come. 
At New York, choice yellow corn sold 
above $1 p bu, for the first time in 
years, or 12c above a year ago. 

Oats exports last week helped the 
m ~ket a trifle and standard grades 
in the west and southwest sold around 
43@48c p bu; at New York 54@55c. 

The_seed trade was neglected, tim- 
othy easier in tone, offerings more 
than ample on the basis of about 
$5.25 p 100 lbs for contract prime 
with clover $15, hungarian 1.50@2, 
millets 1.50@2.25. 

At New York, market quiet al- 
though much unsettled, weaker tend- 
ency noted. Coarse western spring 
bran $24.85@25.50 p_ ton, standard 
middlings 25.50@26, red dog 34, corn 
meal kiln-dried 2.10 p 100 lbs, white 
2.10, hominy 4.60 p bbl, granulated 
yellow 3.85, corn flour 2.25 


at. 





Stand Pat on Milk Prices 


Last Saturday at Albany, N Y, the 
directors of the dairymen’s league 
ratified the figures for a minimum 
price for market milk during the 
coming six months, as_ previously 
recomended by its executive com- 
mittee at a recent meeting. This 
means that all members of the league 
who stand loyal to the cause for bet- 
ter prices to farmers will not sell a 
quart of milk below the figures 
juoted. The approved schedule quotes 
a minimum price for, grade B milk 
in the first zone, which is within 100 
miles of New York city, at $2.15 per 
_ pounds during October for milk 

‘ontaining 3% butter fat; $2.25 for 
Nov ember, $2.25 for December, $2.15 
for January, $2.10 for February and 
$2.05 for March. This is an average 
price during the six-month period of 
$2.15 5-6 per 100 pounds. For each 
0.1% butter fat variation 3 cents per 
hundred pounds is added or taken 
from the above quotations, while 
milk in the second zone or collected 
outside of the 100-mile limit from 


New York city can be sold at a 
minimum of 10 cents less per 100 
pounds than the above schedule. 


Other grades of milk take the same 
relative prices. 

The board of directors at last 
week’s meeting confined itself almost 
entirely to the discussion of these 
prices, and the causes that make it 
necessary for producers to get more 
for their market milk or go out of 
the business. They were carefully 
computed by the wisest minds in the 
dairymen‘s league after a thorough 
study of conditions through New 
York state. The league has increased 
its activities in the last few weeks to 
such an extent that dairymen repre- 
senting over 240, cows are now 
plodged to the cause to hold out for 

tter prices. The movement has 
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penetrated practically every part of 
New York and an average of two 
meetings per day has been held in 
various counties where the league is 
organized or extending its activities. 
In every instance farmers have prom- 
ised to stand by the league and act 
in harmony under its direction. 


Farmers of the state have good 
reason to look optimistically ahead, 


and under the leadership of the new 
president, Jacob S. Brill of Pough- 
keepsie, N Y, the future holds such 
in promise. The league is not con- 
cerned in its operations with the 
distribution of the milk. It has ap- 
pointed the New York state depart- 
ment of foods and markets as its dis- 
tributing agent. The league knows 
how much it costs to produce milk 
and how much the members must 
receive to make a living. It offers to 
sell at the minimum prices quoted 
above, but beyond that it assumes no 
responsibility. The plans of the de- 
partment of foods and markets to 
contract with distributers in New 
York city for the sale of milk is not 
an activity of the league. Encourag- 
ing messages come to the league from 
outside sources. Many county asso- 


ciations which are not member  or- 
ganizations have passed _ resolutions 


indorsing the work of the league and 
promising to “stand pat” with mem- 
bers in regard to the prices de- 
manded. 

Quick, optimistic and determined, 
the dairymen are now massing to get 
a living price for milk. The spirit of 
the work is typically echoed in the 
words of Sec Albert Manning: “Or- 
ganization is coming with a whirl. I 
believe over 90% of the farmers in 
Orange county, N Y, will be enrolled 
before September 15. Several other 
counties are practically as solid. New 
subscriptions are being received at 
this office by the hundreds and they 
represent cows by the thousands. In 
all my experience in organization 
work, I never saw farmers so aroused 
and determined. Something is going 
to happen. The country, town and 
city, wagons and autos are placarded 
with catchy inscriptions it spreads 
like fire.”’ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916... 344% 54% 32 
1915... 2814 30 26 
1914.. 32 o2ly 31 
1913. . 32 oo 31 
Butter 
At New York, fresh arrivals small, 
market very firm to higher. Higher 
than extra cmy butter 44@A41.c p Ib, 


extras 55 %c, finest dairy $2!sc. 

At Chicago, market steady, offerings 
moderate, demand normal, Extra 
fresh cmy butter quotable at 31@ 


»2%ec p lb, firsts 31c. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 32%c p Ib, 
dairy 28%c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy 35c p 1b, dairy 
24c. 

At Rochester, N Y, cmy 33c p ib, 
dairy 32c. 

At Utica, N Y, market unchanged, 
higher scoring lots selling at 52c p Ib 

Cheese 


At New York, market very firm on 
both fresh and held cheese, receipts 
light, exporters still interested. Early 
made flat cheese 19@19\c p Ib, twins 
18@19c, cheddars 19\c, single daisies 
191%4c, Wis twins 19\%c, daisies 19%c, 
young America 21c, skim cheese 16c. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese scored 
further advance. Sales were 6400 bxs 
at 18%c p lb, the highest quotation 
on record in this market. 

At Cuba, N Y, 11 bxs of cheese 
Sold at 18%c p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, best butter 32c 
p Ib. 


cmy 


At Chicago, market very firm, de- 
mand fairly steady. Cheddars 18c p 
lb, twins 18@18%c, daisies 18%@ 


8%c, young Americas 19c, longhorns 


At Buffalo, N Y, beans $6@6.75 p 
bu, eggs 38c p doz, fowls 19¢ p Ib, 
broilers 2lc, ducks 16@18c, potatoes 
1.40@1.70 p bu, onions 1@1.50, beets 
20@ 5c p doz bchs, wax beans Tic @ 
1.65 p bu, cabbages 9@12 p 100, car- 
rots . 15@30c p doz bchs, eggplants 
9c@1 p bu, lettuce We@1 p doz, 
tomatoes 30@60c p bx, apples Wce@1 
p bu, cantaloups 50@1.75 p cra. 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guaranteo 
insertion in issue of the follewing week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





25,000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of ny 
Kind will bo allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our acivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subecribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot gusrantee thai eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing -—_ and egg 
advertisers to use th Daper, ur Tesponai- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











SEEDS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall planting. Run- 
ner and pot-grown plants that will bear fruit next 


summer. Leading standard and everbearing varieties. 
Also raspberry, blackberry, asparagus plants: fruit 
trees; shrubs. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


Catalog free. 
Good Ground, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL, eleven months, 
excellent breeding, marked fine, $60. Particulars, 
M. FE. JOHNSON, Jewett, N Y. 





0 1. ©’S—Choice 
Gilis. $20- 7 Pigs, 
Maniius, N 


young service 


$25-$50. 
all ages. HERBERT HAITH, 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE service 
Address E. T. BLACK, Scio, N Y. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOR SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabbit hounds 
Also fox hound and English beagle brood bitches 


boars 








cheap. Fox and beagle pups at any age. Eixht 
week pups. $3 pair. FAIRMONT KENNELS, Red 
Lion, Pa 

CHAMPION COLLIE PUPS, $5. Bred Collies, $15. 
Airedales. Leghorn pullets. Duroe Jersey pigs, bred 
sows. ALTAVISTA FARM. Darlington, Md. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CARL WEE 


BER. Wellington, 0. 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. nree books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice free. R. B. OWEN, 
94 Owm Building, Washington, D C. 





. Three 








STANCHIONS 


CBRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to picase 
They are shipped subject to trial in 
. They are right. Send for booklet. 
CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


M \CHINE RY 


WALLACE B. 





IRON AGE elevator potato Gener for sale. Excel- 
- condition. $35. F. 8. GREENE, Coxsackie, 
Y. 





MISCELLANSOUS 
FOR SALE—Apple 


tree. Buyer to harvest, 
promptly your proposition, 
Wilbraham, Mass 


choice Baldwins, on the 
Write 
ARMS, 


crop, 
assort and po. 
WISSET 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE —Standard size, 
best quality, lowest market price, delivered. Quick 
shipments. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 





ag wove IZER MATERIAL—Basic phosphate slag, 
lay 





for heavy clay soils. Rich in lime. 65¢ ton 
ROBERT CORBETT, Rahway, N J. 
125 en- 


150 FULL SIZED BOND 7 2a 
velopes, printed and mailed for ; 
HERALD CO, Charlotteville, N Y 


Samples free. 





CORN HUSKER AND SHREDDER FOR eR 
roll Deering. G as new, MAX MILLEPB 


Oak Hill Farm, Herkimer, N 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


HE LY WANTED 


Thousands US 
18 or over. 

common 
us immediately for free 
_FRAN KLIN LNSTI- 





MALE 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month. 
government jobs open to men and women, 
Short hours, easy work, summer vacations; 
education sufficient. Write 
list of positions now obtuinable. 
TUTE, Dept 040, Rochester, N 





$120 for congenial work in 
60 days or less. Man or 
juired. Opportunity for pro- 


WH WILL PAY YOt 
your own community 
woynan No capital re 





motion. Spare time may be used. Full particulars 
free. INTERNATIONAL PRESS, 329 Winston Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are easy to get. My 
free book FG tells how. Write today—now: EARL 
HOPKINS, FGS22 Marden Building, Washington, D C., 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big :sal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS 

WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to farmers. Can give territory in 
New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Position 
pays a salary and commission. Preference will be 
given to a man who owns horse and buggy, or an 
auto. Don’t write unless you are willing to be away 
from home two or three weeks at a time and can giye 
our work your exclusive attention. Experience is not 
necessary. For the right man there is a permanent 
position and an opportunity for promotion. For 
particulars address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Women, save “gave money on your clothes. 


Make many fashionable pans for yourself and 
family. ever at less st. 
Write immediately for free sample jm trom cur 
dressmaking - = co! ANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dr 08, Roche Y. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA $900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915, Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 23.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty; 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Goo 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 


in new 


itself. Particulars on request Ready-made farms 
for sale Special easy terms Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 


under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 





hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000 We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated Our interests are 
mutual. Buy direct. and get your farm home from 
the oe ADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. § Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
= Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada 
211 ACRE FARM, $3500 Cuts 50 tons hay, keeps 
40 head. In famous Dutchess County, within easy 
reach of New York City markets. 125 acres fit for 
the plow; rich, rolling land: cuts 50 tons hay: 80 
acres pasture, balance woodland; timber alone worth 
asking price of entire farm: apple orchard: good 
house, maple and «lm shade; basement barn 30 x 50, 
} several other barns and outbuildings. This is a well 
located farm, near New York, and only $16 per acre— 


an unsurpassed bargain. See full description, Cata- 


log No 3, containing 16 pages of the pick of neat 
New York farm bargains: just off the press. 
MATHESON FARM COMPANY, Dept 5016, 116 
Broadway, New York 





FANCY FRUIT FARM, 55 ACRES 
400 young. hearing apple trees, also pears, 
plums, grapes, 4 acre strawberries; only 
waik to trolley and 4% miles to city: eight-room 
house, barn, shop, and two poultry houses; spring 
watered pasture; a lot of wood. Owner’s interests in 
distant state force early sale, and he throws in horse, 


$2600 equipped, 
peaches, 
10 minutes’ 














six cows and heifers, 100 hens, bees, wagons, tools, 
machinery, harnesses, and nine acres corn, potatoes, 
ete. $2600 takes all, part down Details, page 11, 
“Strout’s Kig Bunch of Bargains’’; copy mailed free. 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 
Nassau Street, New York, 

VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, West Virginia 
and Ohio farms at $15 per acre and up offer big 
value for the price. Best climate, markets, schools 
and transportation Good land and neighbors. Write 
F. H. LaBAUME, Agri Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade 
Building, Roanoke, Va. 

FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITIES—Cheap lands, two 
crops, no failures, fine climate, ready markets, cood 
roads. Our booklet, sent free, tells more. W. A 
JOHNSON, Pineora, Ga 

FARMS IN DEMAND. Wave you any farm or un 
improved land for sale? The demand for unimp:oved 
as well as improved farms seems to be greater right 
new than for years. The good prices for grain. live 


stock and produce, and the prosperity wihch seems to 


be assured for American farmers has made an active 
market for rural real estat: Probably the quickest 
and cheapest way to sell your farm or land is te 
advertise it in the real estate market of this paper. 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week, cash with 
order, Many thousands of farmers and others in 


the towns and counties adjoining yours will read your 
adv, printed here if you write your adv just as you 
would talk, you will make it interesting and true, 
and you will get a great many inquiries for further 
particulars. Then, if you answer these inquiries 
promptly and fully, some of the people who have in- 
quired will come to seq your property; then it will 


be easy for you to make a sale But you must 
answer your letters and inquiries promptly: to get the 
hest results, Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN 
AGRICULTU — $15 wh ngs: Avenue, New York 
City If you h ta reach people in the northwest 


wis 
use NORTHW EST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 
5 cents per word per week; for the central west use 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER. Chicago, Ul, 6 cents per 
word per week; for the south use SOU eg 
FARMING of Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word 
week; and for New England states, NEW ENGI ‘ND 
HOMESTEAD of Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word 
per week. 


Wouldn’t You Be Glad 


to have someone hand you a crisp bank note whee 
you least expected it? There’s something wrong if 
you wouldn’t be. Well, we can’t hand you a bank 
bill, but we ean tell you an easy, quick way to dis- 
pose of your surplus poultry, eggs, live stock, farm 
produce or implements and lots of other things, 
Right here in the Farmers’ Exchange you put an adg 
that costs you.only six cents a word and we know 
be sorry 





you won’t 


To Make Some Easy Money 


out of something that yeu can’t use but your neigh 
bor may be very anxious to get. In the next town, 
perhaps, is a man who is short of the very thing 
you have an extra supply of, and there’s a big chance 
you get a letter from him as soon ag reads his 
paoes. The rest is easy—just agreeing on prices an@ 
erms. 
When you 

—give full postoffice address and remit 
or bank draft at 6 cents per word to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave.. Now York Clty, 


send your adv im count initials as words 
by money 























FIELD NOTES 


Qive Srocn Fieco Reeacecntarwe 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS | 


LATL 7. QUOTATIONS FCR BEST OF FERINGS 





MPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs -~-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—~ — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago 3 .....$11.85 $10.25 $11.25 $8.15 $8.35 $6.00 
St Paul ....-. 10.00 9.50 10.65 7.65 7.50 5.50 
New York .... 10.75 10.00 11.50 8.60 7.60 6.00 
Buffalo ..cese 10.50 9.60 11.65 8&6 8.25 6.50 
Pittsburg ..... 10.25 9.75 11.35 840 8.00 6.35 
Kansas City .. 11.00 10.10 11.10 7.80 7.75 6.50 
At New York, heavy receipts of 


steers met with sluggish demand and 
prices dropped. Bulls fell off a frac- 
tion. Choice fat cows on very limited 
receipts held up well. Selling range 
for steers was $6.75@10.75 p 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a very choice car 
of Va, 1500 Ibs average. Bulls sold 
at 5@7, cows 3@7, stags and oxen 
7.25 @ 8.60, stockers 5.50@6. 

Veals opened steady; later prices 
stiffened on continued light receipts. 
Grassers and skim milk calves easy, 
yearlings firmer. Selling range: 
Veals $9.50@15 p 100 Ibs, culls 8S@ 
9.50; grassers and skim milks 7@8.50, 
yearlings 5@6.50. 

Sheep were weak and lower; 
slow. Later, with light receipts, 
market improved 25@50c p 100 
Some sales of medium stock 
higher. Sheep closed 25@50c 
than the top sales made _ the 
previous. Selling range: 
$4.25 @7.60, culls 3@4, lambs 
12.2%, culls 7@9. 

held up 


ya =) 
Hogs opened weak, but 
fairly well atthe decline for all 
weights. Light to heavy hogs sold at 
$10.75@11.55 p 100 lbs, roughs 9.50@ 
9.85, pigs 10.50@11, stags 4@5. 

The Horse Market 

Good chunks weighing from 1100 to 
1300 Ibs were best sellers in a quiet 
market last week; others slow and un- 
changed. Good to choice heavy draft- 
ers firmly held at $275@350 phd, 
with some trading at these prices. 
Fancy drafters weighing 1800 lbs and 
over at higher figures, chunks 175@ 
250, ordinary to very good _ second- 
hand, general purpose horses 75@175, 
old and inferior hard to sell at any 
price. 

At Chicago, top prices for best cattle 
paid for small lots of a few animals 
each were at $10.75 to as high as 11.35 
p 100 Ibs. But only a small propor- 
tion of arrivals could command 10 or 
better. Heifers of prime grade sold 
as high as 9.50, choice yearlings as 
high as 8.50 and better, fat weighty 
cows 6.60@7. 

Quality hogs again showed their 
strength, spread between top prices 
paid for these and more indifferent 
offerings notable. Bulk of sales around 
$10.35@11 p 100 Ibs, fcy bacon and 
shipping hogs as high as 11.25, pigs 
8.50 @9.25. 

Demand for sheep and 


lambs 
the 
Ibs. 
T5e 
lower 

week 
Sheep 


9.25 @ 


lambs was 


thoroughly ‘healthy; wethe 7 wa 
able around $6.75@7.65 pR! Ibs, 
native 7@8.25, ewes 6@7.25, breeding 
ewes 6.741@9, feeding ewes 5.50 @7, 


native lambs 10@ 10.40, 





The Cheese Markets e 


At Utica, N Y, there has been an- 
other sharp advance in cheese prices, 
despite» the. opinion held by some ex- 
pert observer that the record top 
quotation’ this season would not ex- 
ceed 18c p lb. Good quality large and 
small cheese are now selling at 18%«c 


p lb, there having been an advance 
of *%c within a week. The market 
for.large is perhaps a little firmer 


than that for small, because of an ad- 
vance in prices on the Canadian pri- 
mary markets, due to a stronger ex- 
port demand. Considerable rain has 
fallen in the Utica dairy section, and 
pastures and afterfeed are now in 
very g00d condition, a new growth of 
grass having started up even on sun- 
burned lands. A day or two of hot 
weather has affected cheese qualities 
some, but with the cool nights now 
prevailing and abundant feed, the Sept 
make should be of the finest. 


Holstein Club Outing 





E. Aw HUTCHINS 
In 45 cars provided for that purpose, 150 men and 
women .interested in the breeding of cattle motored 
abéut Onondaga county to look at 1500: head of 
Holsteins valued at a little more than a million 


@llars.. This. trip was arranged by the Holstein- 


Friesian breeders’ cluly of New York, and was one 
of the »most interesting as well as successful ever 
by the club. Wing R. Smith, as secretary. 
was master. of ceremonies. Formality was set aside 
and everyone had a jolly good time 
The first stop was made at the farm of Mr Moyer 
on the Liverteol road, near Syracuse. N Y Here 
everything was in readiness for the visitors. The first 
thing Mr. Moyer brought out his. celebrated three 
months old oalf as an introduction to his herd of 
725 ‘animals. . The calf is a son of King John, later 
Placed< wn. exhibition, ~and belongs to a family of 
pedigreed “generations. It is regarded as one 


seven 
of the finest little animals in the Holstein world. 
The second stop was made at the various farms of 
@evens Brothers company, which are located north 
of the village of Liverpool. At these farms there 


are 450 head of egttio, in which are included King 
of the Pontiacs and King Dollar. From the Stevens 
places the farms of Melvin & Godfrey, located be- 
tween Cold Spring and Baldwinsville, were visited. 
Melvin & Godfrey originally purchased the Bellinger 
farm and have since secured the Bigelow farm, on 
the opposite side of the road. Although compara- 
tively young in the business of handling Holsteins, 
they have over 230 very choice animals. They have 
at the head of their herd Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, who is a son of the sensational producer 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue. The visitors then 
stopped for dinner at Long Branch, where they did 
justice to an ‘“‘old fashioned chicken dinner,”’ with 
pumpkin ple and watermelon on _ the side. 

They next proceeded to Lakeland, where the first 
stop was made at the farm of E. A. Powell. Mr 
Powell has been in the Holstein business for 40 years. 
He was a member of the party, and upon reaching 
his farm took great interest in explaining the merits 
of the various animals brought out for inspection. 
Among them was Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol, 
recognized as one of the finest of the breed, and 
grand champion at the New York state fair. Lake- 
side King, and others shown by Mr Powell, were in 
perfect form, and they looked like blue ribbon 
getters all right. Mr Powell explained the things 
that he had sought to achieve, and the animals on 
exhibition made it quite plain that he had succeeded. 

Wing B. Smith, on the adjoining farm at Lakeland, 
has one of the finest small herds im central New 
York, and here the guests were especially interested 
in seeing the much-discussed bull, Lakeland King 
Pontiac. Mf Smith’s young stock also commanded 
much attention. 

From Lakeland the party turned westward to the 
large farm of Carl Amos at Amboy, which was 
reached just in time to see the milking machines in 
operation. This interested farmers, as well as city 
men, who are not familiar with the modern dairy 
appliances. Mr Amos has 130 head, many of which 
are in pasture. He has just completed a huge hay 
barn and stable, and is making various other im- 
provements on his premises. 

This roving expedition not only gave members of 
the club and their friends a chance to see some of 
the best herds in central New York, but it also 
furnished an epporeunsiy, to study methods at all of 
these well regulated stables. 

Quoting M. Rosenbloom, who has been interested in 
the Holstein industry for a number of years, he says: 
“This has ren an exceptionally fine day, for the 
reason that it combined an outing with educational 
features. I have seen some of the best cattle in the 
country, and have been able to study the housing 
conditions on exceedingly well regulated farms. I 
understand Wing Smith is responsible for this day. 
If so, hats off to Wing. 


New York Catt Cattle Gossip 


Cc, F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

A large registration of Otsego county live stock 
was listed for the state fair at Syracuse this week. 
A few breeders will display their cattle or sheep at 
several other fairs. John A. Curry of Hartwick and 
Howard Cunningham of Middlefield Center have 
started with their sheep for exhibition, beginning at 
Hornell, and will take them as far as Ricamond. 
H. L. Wardwell will send some of the choicest of 
Shropshire sheep to both the New York state fair and 
the International at Chicago. Ambrose Clark expects 
to exhibit Shropshire sheep at Chicago. His lambs 
are not sufficiently forward for the Syracuse fair. 

Kent Barney of Milford started for Hartford, Ct, 
on September 1 with 16 well fitted Ayrshires. Froim 
Hartford he is to go to Syracuse. Other fair where 
his herd will_ be shown are Allentown, Trenton, 
Brockton and Richmond, Mr Barney's Ayrshires are 
large, vigorous animals with conformation that is 
hard to beat. Their handy-sized teats give them a 
place in a milker’s estimation that is often lacking 
in Ayrshire cows. From the Iroquois farm, near 
Cooperstown, Ambrose Clark will send 19 choice 
Ayrshires, Many of the cows in his stable are 
imported. One of his cows was a Toronto champion. 

Eighteen Holstein heifers, daughters of Spring 
Farm Pontiac Vale, are to go to Syracuse as part of 
the Otsego county farm bureau exhibit. They are 
owned by Perry BR. Bennett and C. J. Armstrong, 
members of the Susquehanna breeding and testing 
association. Spring Farm Pontiac Vale is a_ fine, 
young individual whose reputation is to be built or 
destroyed by the tests made by these young daughters. 

Guernseys from the Otsego county uernsey cattle 
club for the farm bureau exhibit at Syracuse are 15 
head from the herd of M. H. Packer of Milford. Mr 
Packer has a thrifty bunch of youngsters, and his 
entries include a breeder's young herd and a calf 
herd. Frank M. Smith of Springfield Center will not 
take his Guernseys to the state fair this year be- 
cause his best show cows are in test. To take them 
away would mean an irreparable loss to his dairy 
development. Plans for the Jersey exhibit had not 
been completed when this report was taken. 

Disappointment over the postponement of the fair 
at Cooperstown till 1917 is keen in the northern part 
of the county. Much hard work had been given to 
preparation for what promised to be a superior con- 
vention and entertainment. . Arrangements have been 
made with the bank whereby the credit of the 
association’s finances will be extended another year. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


Sept 20 Madison-Chenango Holstein club sale, Earl- 


ville, N 

27-28 Western N ¥ breeders, Holsteins, Ran- 
dolph, N_ Y. 

Oct 3-4 Holsteins, Brattle- 


Pure- ares L 8 8 Co, 
TO. t. 

6 Montgomery county breeders’ assn sale, 
ae, Fonda, N 

LS & P Co’s iedtenagelio sale, Holsteins, 
Indianapolis, In In 


it J. B. Sisson’s Sons, Holsteins, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y¥,. 
12-21 nese Tipton Co, Holsteins,. Springfield, 
12 L 8S & P Co’s South Bend sale, Holsteins, 
South Bend, Ind. 
18 Tioga county breeders’ annual consignment 
sale, Holsteins, Wellsboro, Pa 
Dec 5-6 L 8 8 Co, Brattle- 


Pure-bred Holsteins, 
boro, ‘. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 


ship interest. Send your notice much ‘tp 
advance as possible. 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit; Deer Park, Seleburs. ie 
pt 
N Y state assn of horsemen, Syracuse, N Y, Sept 14 
New York state fair, Syracuse, Sept 11-16 
American dahlia soc show, New York, pt 26-28 
York fair, York, Pa, Oct 2-6 
National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, Oct 12-21 
Lexington county, Lexington, Oct 17-19 
York county, Rock Hill, Oct_17-20 
Salem pomona, Elmer, N J, Oct 25 
Farmers’ norma! institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 
Oct_30-Noy 2 
a week, Baltimore, M Nov 14-18 


d, 
N J state —_ soc, Burlington, N Dec 12-14 
‘ational ‘ashi ames DC, Nov is- po 
New York state agri soc, Albany, Jan 18 
N Y state asen co agri socs, Albany, N ¥, 


‘an 18, "17 

New England fruit show, Montpelier, Vt, Nov 13-18 

womens | hort exposition, Montpelier, Nov 13-18 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, . NY, 

Jan 18, *17 

Jan 19 


County agri socs, Albany, 


—.. 


American Agviculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 





An Unusual Opportu 


nity— Dispersal Sale 


Woodrow Farm Berkshires 
Friday, September 29, 1916—1 P. M. 


Proven matrons of finest - ys 5 
both sexes; boars of outstanding 
Mr. Buckley’ 8 entire } at 


er 





dispersal and every animal will be sold. Catalog on 


Sale at Woodrow Farm (Daniel Buckley, owner), Broad Axe, Pa., two miles from Ambler station, 


ye. selected for type and quality; 

yy and fashionable families. This is a complete dispe 
business is taking his entire time and attention. The ix 

by Mr. th the utmost care and attention, both as to bi 

and it is seldom that such animals are offered without limit of price. 


carefully culled young stock of 


rsal of 

has been 

reeding and individual quality, 

sale will be @ complete 
request. e 

17 


miles from Philadelphia, on P. & B. Easily reached by motor. 


H. J. DAGER, Agent, 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 








Chester White and 
Large Yorkshire 
GILTS 


Gilts bred to farrow this fall. 
Order early so shipment can be 
made in due time before far- 
rowing. 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 








=e Tywacana Berkshires 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.1.,N.¥. 

















OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


Healthy, Prolific Swine 


| No breed thrives better, or gives 
more pigs per litter. We off 


af 


7 now specially fine bred sows. 
Free 








LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 














Bedminister 


Herd sires, Rival’s 
Masterpiece 2d, 
Let us quote you on : nice bred ‘gilt, or “a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS. FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Berkshires 


Matestis Boy, 146407. Mentor’s 
195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 


Farm 





FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. Far- 
rowed in April and May. 
shires” 


G. Smith & Sons, Props. 


“Better. Berk- 
for foundation animals. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
Seelyville, Pa 





BERKSHIRES 


A few 
due to 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


nay sows bred to Superb Lad, 
arrow in July and August, $50 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

‘Size as well as Quality’’ our motte 


Large Prolific Durocs Betistered service 


boars, open sows, 
spring p! Breeding, quality, and prices Tight. Write 
for descr Dtion and prices. 


D.iH. DREISBACH, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 


Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction = Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - NORTH EAST, PA. 


For Sale Ret*'e4 Poland Chinas 


Big Type 
Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 

pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young p’ 

Write today. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, onto. 


O. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS Fine * x eiiee April and May 


farrow, $10 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


20 Registered Chester White Pigs 
Garces toate, ‘Gesell cea uct Oe OO Ste oe 
A. A. SCHOFELL, - - HEUVELTON, N. * 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fall 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fifteen. 
| wl = list. 




















H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Will offer compres ne. for sale 


If you need a rd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW com. : - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, a - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 











Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for gale. Write your wanis 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock s sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 











J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA. OHIO 
8 weeks old i BOARS and GILTS 
fm aan Be rkshires, $10 each, f. 


W. F. ENDERS, 440 Lake Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


You Can Buy 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk stallions and 
mares at the New York State Fair, September 
11-16. Expert advice given as to quality, sound- 
ness and price. rite me your requirements. 
. AKIN, President 
Y. State Draft Horse Breeder’s Club 
600 Welent Avenue Syracuse 


SHETLAND PONI ES 


p it’s Retest | Pal eache 
nt at mei, os ae, willg 


bey. —at 5 ~ 


THE enanvienn ane FARMS,NorthBenton,O 


























carne and Larger Ponies 3501 Yearings $58 


St Ste de — nes $30 ots, Mai ~ ey eee i 
0 0 r ao: 0 or 80) co. — 
$50, for ch 0° STEWART. Espyvilie, Pa. 








SOLD 
Woodrow Farm OUT 
nee cottins to offer 
we will have some outstanding bred y +74 
A. A. Buckley, “‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Ps. 














Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, ‘born Apr. 7. 


grown, Write for prices F. O. B, Rochester, N. Y. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


~~ and June Servo, 


1916. These pigd are nice individuals and well 


P. 0. 729, Bochester, N. Y. 





lange litters. Prices right. 


L. C. TOMKINS, ELLENTON, PA. 





WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 





ree —s Best of breeding. 





Sheldon Farm 


yy fA gy 
CB Barnes, Oxford. N'Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


ite os CHOICE pipes PIGS rR 
W. E. BOWEN, &8. F. D. 2 SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
a 


Kinderhook pNBREEDERS. A 
‘or registered 


py ae Ee Oy ae 
C. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bix 15. Valatia . ¥. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best.. Send for catalogue. 

E Y-L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
Hickory Ridge Shropshire 
lambs, yearlings and aged. rams. Chester White 
swine, all C— Write for prices before you 


ju buy. 
W. H. PRESTON, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 











Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearling rams for sale 


and a few er! ewes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 


Reg. Shropshire 


Ewes and Rams for sale. 
CHESTERBROOK FARM, - BERWIN, PA. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 














a“ Y EF. every B of 
the : nt Ja fire weeks Write today for free 
catalog. ones School joneering. 

Bivd., ‘Chicago, M. Jones, 








) 


September 16, 1916 


















No other 


Dear Sir: 


paper so 


resultful 





or 


* valuable 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


I wish to thank the American Agriculturist 
for the wonderful résults I have always 
ceived from advertising in the past four years, 
and besides I think that no other paper can fur- 
nish such valuable information on all branches 
of agriculture as we get from every weekly issue. 

Inclosed find my new yearly contract, adv. to 
begin Sept. 9, 1916. 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


re- 


Very truly yours, 


F. J. DeHart. 








6555 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Single White Leghorns 


Trapmested BXCLUSIVELY 

Breeding stock 25% off untit November 1. “To you 
want good stock and & square deal we can please 
vow. Send for catalog. 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. Y. 





s. 


W. LEGHORNS—Heavy layers of large, white 
PcRs. rels 


Yearlings, pullets and _ cocke at bargain 
prices. quality considered. Write us your wants, 
Satisfaction Srgeentens, Just-A-Mere Farm, E. K. 
Wolfe & Son, Prop’s, Box B, Col. X Roads, Pa. 





for ezgs 
and meat 
Honest val- 


The Farmer’s favorite fowl 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. 
aes and a square deal guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A, Lyons, N.Y. 





Baby Chix White and 
Leghorns. 








CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver ae White Wyandottes Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and $8 
each. Aldham Poultry Farm, BR. 33. Phoenixvil's, Fa 


Tom Barron S. C. W. L edhe rns 


the world’s champion pedi ~~ laye rs. SS 
cockerels from our high-pr ’ 
Order now. DAVID M. lz \MMOND, 
a 


su MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shippice of 











eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of sande by 
our subscribers that the publisners of this paper canne 
guarantees that eggs shipped sual! reach the buyer u 
broken, nor can they guara: tee che hatching of vs 
We shall continue to exer eaiesi car a 
allowing poultry and ceg deer isers his paper 


© “se t 
cd 


t our respons:bilitr mus ni © 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





MAPLE LAWN FARM 
Holstein Friesian CATTLE 


stock reduction sale for September 
and October. Obliged to reduce 
stock for winter quarters. % Hol- 
stein heifer calves. $10 to $15, 
express pard in lots of five. 12 
registered heifer calves, from six 


to sell. High class registered bull 
calves from $25 up. Ormsby Jane 
: King, the only son of Ormsby Jane 
- Segis Aaggie (butter, 44.42 Ibs. in 
7 days) in service in my herd. A. R. 0. cows and 
heifers in calf to the King at reasonable prices. We 
have pleased others and will please you. Write for 
literature and particulars. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 











| Springdale Farms 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- 
ber. %5 cows will freshen in October and No- 
veraber. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 
all in calf by registered bull. 

Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for prices and description. 
Better come and see them. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 


Cortland New York 


armen! 





wine TECTED PTE 











LeUrNaReea ane: ccApearernemr: renennenenvecene rete eee 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves of fine e breeding and conformation forsale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
UPLAND FARMS. IPSWICH, MASS. 


AOUOUEONOELARNESDAREDHDE ERETUA © i otADEDEGOOETEcHETHET NUTT ONAL EU CAENETRENNSEVOUNGREA LOMO NUNN LNAL LAE 














Heifer Calves 


from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph, No. 160628. Average records of 
= dam and sire’s dam at 4% years, .65 Ibs. 
= milk. 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 
s —— lbs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are 
A. KR. ©. cows with large official records. Write 


F for prices and pedigree. 
p BRADLEY — UTICA, N. Y. 


ovum 


m 


pentanas, 





weeks to one year of age, priced }- 





{Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


% Holstein heifer calves, $15 
each, express paid in lots of 5 
38 high grade cows due to 
freshen Aug., Sept 35 high 
grade yearlings and two-year- 
olds. 25 registered heifers, 1 
to 2 years old 15 registered 
heifer calves, 5 months old. 
Registered bulls, all ages. 


Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 




















Remarkable Jersey Bull 


born July 29, 1916; solid eolor; correct Dam, 
Tononag Figgis, record 11,115.5 Ibs. mili “869 Ibs. 

butter. By Hood Farm Pogis 9th, sire of 76 Sire, 
Penshurst Fern. Dam’s record 597 ibs. butter He 
by Fern’s son, siraof 16 and by Golden Fern’sa 


Lad. rice $70. 
PENSHU RST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA. 


For Sale—300 Head}. 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows ard 
heifers, and heifer ealves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSV Ale LE, N. Y. 
. & W. BR. R STALION Mit 


25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One 
ecarload of yearlings and 2-year-olds, $43 
each, High grade Holstein heifer and 
bull calves, $10 and $12. Booking orders 
for later shipment of calves. 

A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. Y. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 














Three hundred choice fresh cows 


and forward springers. ““Specauy. * 


J. W. TRAVIS, - MIDDLE! re OWN, NE Ww YORK 
large, han dx me . ws o af 

50 BUYS 
dai made "bs or ibs. “at 3 
years, her full sister 36.15 lbs.. and ber own dai 
30.47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Kornds!» 
Pontiac Artis. EK. Hi. FOSTER. BLANTON, N. Y. 


ivory B. Foster, Owego, _ & Address Barton, N. Y. 








O00 FOC UUENRZET ANIED 23 TaLBARNN AS 


| First Cheek $125 Takes Him 
Born March 3d, 1916 


= Sire is grandson of > of the Pontiacs and is 
= from 2 twice 32-!b. Dam is an 18-Ib. 
= daushter of a 30.72- Ib. —_ 
= Hore is a Bargain in a Pure Bred Holstein Bull 


: STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. ¥. 


ergenenenty 








SPLENDID BULL (ALVES 


two to five montis old. sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam mu<ie 37.44 Ihs. butter in 

days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.01% fat. Calves 
largely white and si) lendid Andi lasts, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 


5 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 
one ones. Come and see them. Good ull calf at 
$50. Grandson of pe | Peerless 

CLAIR G. WEEKS SURPRISE, N. ¥. 








READY for 


B U LL SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. For photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
COMING 3 YEARS OLD 
30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
MING 2 YEARS OLD 


40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


8, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Riverside Stock Farm. 








chers HF. Dull ready for service. a grandson of 
Paul [Beets and the King Pontiacs. 
Price $100, Wastes for pedigree to —— 


4 W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥Y. 





GUERNSEY BULL CA LVES 
Choice breeding. Closely related to May Rela, 
World’s Champion in 1914. 

Mill Hill’ Farm, Oscar RBolich, 


High Grade Holsteia Heifers For Sale 
If in the market at present for a few or a carload 
- choice heifers, I have s mice lot to select from 


&@ reasonable 
EVAN DAVIS, ., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


McKeansburg. Pa. 











all sold. Will have several for sale after November Ist, 
sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. R ©. Dams. 
H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


BULL FOR LIGHT. ’ SERVICE 


a te 4 0. dam. More 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Cattle 








1Grade _suerasey 
Se hae rnc tke La va. 


Also 
‘in-Hand, 4, Lane. Co., Pa. 
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BREEDERS 













Clayton Sisson, Sherburne, N. Y. 

A. A. Hartshorn ‘Holstein Co., Hamilton, 
N. Y. 

C. S. Holcomb, Plymouth, N. Y. 

Hugh J. Davis, Broadalbin, N. Y. 

F. B. & W. P. Sprague, Smyrna, N. Y. 

Hastings & Prescott, Lacona, N. Y. 

Otto A. Buell, Sherburne, N. Y. 

C. E. Stone, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

J. F. Graham, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Homer Collins, Earlville, N. Y. 

A. L. Shelton, Guilford, N. Y. 

H. W. Lewis, Norwich, N. Y. 


SOME OF TH 


A young son of King of the W: 
3 Champion, De Kol Queen La 


Hey HON EERIE TINNY 


IyNNeHHHHHNHUIMY 


Wy 


week 
Four cows 
27-Ib. cow. 


from over 725 Ibs. milk. 


with A. R. O. rec 


Beets and Sir Korndyke Manc 
It will pay you to attend this sa 
Write for catalog to— 


LACONA - 





Br BM MM MU Me em en 


The Madison- Chenang 
Holstein Breeders’ 


Third Annual Sale 


Two Big Days—Sept. 20-21, 1916 | 
Earlville Sale Pavilion, Earlville, N. Y. 
THE CONSIGNORS: 


made six A. R. O, records that average over 40 


Others with creditable 
Daughters of Pontiac Korndyke, 
Lord Netherland De Kol, King Colantha’ Clothilde, 


E. M. HASTINGS CO., Sale Managers 












Club 


SHIT RLU 


{ 


Dr. O. S. Langworthy, Hamilton, N. Y. 
John M. Howard, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Frank E. Davidson, Sherburne, N. Y. 
John H. Broad, Morrisville, N. Y. 

E. H. Powell, Plymouth, N. Y. 

John R. Parsons, Earlville, N. Y. 

W. Bullock, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Austin M. Sabine, Lebanon, N. Y. 

C. B. Marshall, Morrisville, N. Y. 
Ryan & Leland, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hunt & Wells, Hubbardsville, N. Y. 
S. B. Burchard, Hamilton, N. Y. 


E OFFERINGS: 
ilkers, 


Polka 


World's 
who has 
butter in a 


trom the foriner 


2d (35.38 Ibs.) 
ibs. 


ords above 25 Hos., including a 
records. 
Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, 


King Segis 
or De Kol. 


le both days. 


- NEW YORK 








OPP ATLA nen at UL EAL TSH PSNUALAATERL LAR ETHTSR AD Hida 


HME Ade Ah ATT i ai i TN 








ORC, | 





Tle is '5% t! > blood of our two herd sires, being 6: 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 
We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, 


3-yeur-vld daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


B. H.KNApPa son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Born January 19, 1915 


« 19 th. juntor 
« address 


red by King Vontiac dosey and ont ef 
Price 9150. For full ivformat 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


ceuerecone eseromesmene 





So Ereenn reer everne sospwencrrane 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The wonderful vitality which is characteristic 
of the pure-bred Hoilstein- _— sian breed is ‘strik- 
ingly shown in the career of Jciske Roe’s Aaggie’s 





Artis, owned by F. M. Nichols of Lyndonville, Vt 
She is nearly twenty years old and in Ar ril’ was 
carrying her sixteenth f For fifteen gestation 






periods she totaled 2: ounds of milk which, 


at 4 cents a quart, would he $4 620, at a cost for 
feed for fifteen years $1.020, She 
thus shows a profit in addition to 
which must be reckon : worth of fine, 
healthy calves. She ine won many ribbous and 
prizes at fairs and has seven daughters with 
A. BR Oj records. There’s big money in the big 


“Black and White’? Holsteins 
Send for Free Tilustrated Descriptive Booklets, 
The Holstein-Friesiaa Association of /.morica 


Coming fresh in next three months. Thes 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins 
young, fine condition and large pro 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonabk 


prices. Tubcreulin tested if desired. 
W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y 


in 





Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year Extra tine lot of 
grade bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 wecks old, $15 crated 











¥. L. Houghton, Scc’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ST 
rast, Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
August, September and October. Wita 
proper care thesos cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls. 
30 cows just fresh; 
milker in the bunch. 
10 registered bulis. 
20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac. 
5 extra high grade 
10 days old 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, 
John B. Webster, 


in 


not & poor 


heifer calves 


Departmeat O 
Cortland, N. Y. 





= 
= 


SA wil iL. 





poaaenn vesnnnes aammannies steve 


aT IRVIEW FARM 
PHIE’ 
TORMENTORJ CYP, SEVS | 


**Production our Watchword’’ 
We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mer., Geneva, Ohio 

















Hoistein- Friesian ready for Aug. anid Sept. use, 
weighing 8 e $100. Also to youngsters 


for photos ard ar ay? BROWN a 





from a 32- “4 ao on peoven dams for $45 and $50. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, 8t. Lawrence Co., N, 


»! J. A. LEACH 





Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Y ear-Olds 
Two entire herds «of TI ered Tlolsteing priced right, 
+ Registered stock of ail ages and hinds 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


RY LiFE FARM OFFERS 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born Feby 2d, 1916. Sired by Colantha Beauty Segus 
| a 32 ib son of the great Belle Segis, one of the best 
' dauguters of Wing Segis The dam of this bull is 

sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad &th. siro 

of 19 A R O daughters. She has a reeord of 17.99 

Ibs butter in 7 days The 7 nearest dams of this 
| bull averaged for 7 days 24.30 Ibs butter, 556.9 bbs 

milk. Here is a bail with «reat backing. He ie 

straight,  ¥ 4 wr and will do you some good. 

Price $75 f. here with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 

— 





**Selecti ad Developing 
aetna “the Jersey Herd’’ 


’ is the title of an mteresting booklet by Prof. 


Describes the five es 
Explains 
—— 


Huth G. Van Pelt 
sentials of a successful dairy cow. 

how to develop the milk producing 
and increase the vigor of the her 
| Write for this booklet today. It's free. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd Street New York City 


Van derkam p EF: arms 
JUDGE SEF. GIS The only sire of the breed 


to have a 380-Ib. junior 

| 8-year-old danghter and a yearling 21-ib. daughter. 

The best son of the great King Segis. JODGE SEGIS 

has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 

| azing 17.255 Tbe.. with 4.20% fat, for days. He 
| has five three-vear-three-months- old ones aver- 





ging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
' and 105 129 Ibs. in 30 days with i 27% oe. 
A few of his bull calves for sale, From A. R 9. dame. 


r. C. SOULH & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 























American Agriculturist 


The Garden of the Farm Woman 


Extending the fresh 


The Baltimore Oriole 


Balancing lightly on swaying twig, 


Oh, list to his saucy cry 

He can do ttle, who can’t do this! 
See While 1 whistle I swing so high 
The tiny clouds in the sky sail b 
You can do /ittle; you can’t do thi 

vi an’t d« poor yo 

A flash of vellow, and he has flown 


To the top of the cherry tre¢ 
“I’m waiting now for cherries to grow, 


The soon be ready right here for 
mnie 

When the e scarlet and sweet as 
can be, 

Yor an't ge the r an't 
you know! 


You can’t fly here—poor you!” 





T 


Yorsaking the Middleman 


TS HWARRY DUNN 


a teen dollars and thirty-five 
cents marked the smart looking 
faym wife as she dropped the tiny 
little pencil into her account book 
and in turn snapped her purse over 
that ind I didn’t have an awful 
mess of stuff either, dic , 

“You certainly didn’t,” remarked 
her companior Nine dollar would 
have been a large sum for me if I 
had handied that same amount I 
told my husband the other day that I 
was afraid we were missing much as 
we went along You know I have 
always had the reputation of being a 
good butter maker Il am conscien- 


tious over my eggs and never market 
any that I know are not strictly fresh 


I always deliver fruit as soon as 
picked and all vegetables are picked 
the day I take them to market I've 
lain awake nights trying to figure out 
why ou are successful in obtaining 


fancy prices while I sometimes can 
searcely get enough to pay me for 
making the trip to town You will 
be doing me the greatest kindness if 
you can tell me method 
whereby I may obtain a better price 
for the products of my soil 

“That's easy, simply advertise your 
wares Invest a few dollars for 
permission of your 


sore s re 


posters and ask 
druggist, milliner, dressmaker, or any 
business person, aside from the mer- 
chant. who wants you to trade out all 
with him, to place these posters in 
their business places for a short tirhe 
in exchange for some of your goods 
and note results Leave commission 
men and wholesale markets alone as 
their charges for handling your goods 
eat up all your profits. From the very 
start never sold through the every- 
day market channels and yet have all 
the pleased customers I can supply 
and alway) receive more than the 
ordinary prices. 

Il started with some of these posters, 
inserted an adv in our small local 
papers and one in a daily in a large 
etiy.. After running that adx in the 
daily for one month I had only two 
replies and out of the two secured but 
one for a customer. To one who 
would never investigate far it would 
seem that I had paid far too much 
for my. .one customer But did I? 
There is a cumulative value to ad- 
vertising that some people never think 
of. That month's advertisement failed 
to pay for the cost of its insertion in 
direct replies but what of the indirect 
replies that have been accumulating 
like compound interest for past years 
My one customer started taking two 
dozen fresh eggs a week but after I 
had supplied her four months she 
wrote me that two of her friends 
would take a like amount By the 
end of the year every egg I could 
spare had its market waiting before 
it was laid Through this one cus- 
tomer I have received many orders 


from friends of hers for poultry, eggs, 
honey flowers, butter and fruit. 
Home-grown products are as a rule 
limited in quantity That has been 
my trouble When once my trade 
was established I was never able to 
supply the demand Do you wonder 
that I believe in advertising?” 

"Ne I don’t,” admitted the other 
slowly and in an injured tone You 
have known all the time that I was 


pretting poor 
had products 


prices and sometimes 
spoil for want of a 


market If I had been in your plac« 
I would have some of my neighbors 
fill the orders I couldn't handle.” 
You have now come to a question 
have often wanted to talk about but 
did not dare approach for fear of 
ffending you You say your egg 
were always strictly fresh but were 
they always stric ear You have 
he honor of possessing may t ‘ 
ibbons given you at t\ rs tor 
the quality of your butte How 
many times have 1 see ars of butter 
tenve your pantry wit oniyv one 


covering of newspaper over them. Do 

















Back Yards Well Planted are as Worth While as those in Front 


you, as a rule, bunch your vegetables 
attractively or even clean them suffi- 
ciently ? How often do you dress 
your poultry without sealding it? Or 
have it wrapped securely when ready 
for delivery? I always deliver early 
in the day. You usually go to market 
in the afternoon and sometimes late 
at night. By so d6ing you are at the 
mercy of the commission men. In 
order to sell your products at all 
you've got to he :atisfied with what- 
ever price they are willing to give 
you. Now note my method of 
handling my products. 

As soon as I gather my eggs I sort 
them according to color and _ size. 
Those that are soiled are wiped with 
a damp cloth immediately so that 
the shell does not become perma- 
nently stained. Then I pack in cases 
with divided trays. 

My vegetables are scrupulousiy 
clean, tied attractively in bunches and 
placed in little baskets. My butter is 
covered with two layers of cheese 
cloth, one of waxed paper and then 
over all this a covering of strong 
plain wrapping paper. 

Poultry is perfectly clean, first 
wrapped in cheesecloth and again in 
clean wrapping paper. And so all 
through my list of wares. Though 
you may secure the longest list of cus- 
tomers you cannot hold them long 
unless your method of packing and 
delivery is above reproach. If you 
are conscientious in these things you 
will find your high class customers 
willing to pay for the extra work in 
preparing. 

Another thing you must always ob- 
serve if you would cater to this trade 
is absolute honesty. You must give 
every customer good quality and full 
weight; in other words, a square deal. 
If perishable goods are destroyed in 
transit it is to your own interest to 
make them good. Now are you going 
to make any more this year than a 
little scrap of pin money?” 

“Time alone can tell,” answered 
the other trying to keep the hurt tone 
out of her vocie, for at last the scales 
had fallen from her eyes. 

If you don’t then iv is because you 
won’t make the extra effort. Every 
town, village and city is filled with 
anxious housewives to secure the 
products from the farm and every 
farmer's wife has an opportunity to 
increase her own bank account if she 
Every farm worthy of the 
name has its poultry department, 
orchard and vegetable garden and 
every year thousands of pounds of 
food along these lines are wasted on 
the average farm. Sometimes there 
are too many tasks for the over- 
burdened mother but how about that 
daughter that is beginning to show 
discontent on the farm and is envious 
of her city sister? Help her build a 
trade and then let her bank the 
profits and you will stand an excel- 
lent chance of keeping her with you 
till at least she is old enough to know 
the danger of the city. 


acsires., 





Prolonging Summer Harvest 
MRS H. D. K. 

There are a few simple ways of 
prolonging the use of many of our 
fruits and vegetables, and by the ex- 
penditure of a trifle of time many 


good meals may be enjoyed after their 
eason is past. 
At time (August 24) we are 


hoeing e late string beans and sweet 


corn, h were planted the last of 
July. e string beans are grown 


ate on purpose for canning, and also 
n mixed pickle. Some of the 
early beans. were dried to be used 
next winter in pork stews. The sur- 
pius of early peas are dried for soups 


cold winter days. Our last planting 
of peas is just showing through the 
ground, and if the season is at all 
favorable there will be plenty for can- 
ning and late use. 

The late sweet corn is generally 
planted between the rows of late po- 
tatoes, as soon as possible after they 
are plowed for the last time. Just 
before frost the ears are pulled, piled 
on a cellar floor (cement) and covered 
from the air with a heavy blanket or 
old carpet. Roasting ears are good on 
the Thanksgiving table. Occasionally 
there will be a fall of many dry hot 
days that will ripen it beyond late 
keeping, but very seldom. 

We have often served watermelon 
on New Year’s; the medium-sized, per- 
fect melons were left on the vines just 
as long as possible before frost, then 
cut with stem and placedsein a cool, 
dry room. 

There is no poorer place to store 
squashes, melons and pumpkins than 
a cellar, be it ever so good. A room, 
dry and with a temperature just be- 
low freezing keeps them perfectly. 
Two breadths of old rag carpet (5 
yards long) have been used several 
seasons to keep a row of grapes for 
late use. The carpet does not reach 
quite to the ground, allowing plenty of 
air so the fruit does not decay. The 
bees do not seem to find them and 
long after Jack Frost has hurt the 
rest of the vines the fruit underneath 
the carpet is fresh and good. 

When the winter pears (Kieffers) 
are put away in crates a bushel or 
two of the finest ones are wrapped 
separately in newspaper and stored in 
a box with dry sawdust between each 
pear. At holiday time they equal the 
famous California fruit in rich color- 
ing and juicy lusciousness. 

After all tomatoes are used which 
are needed for preserving, spicing and 
canning, in the late autumn select the 
best that remain, wrap each sepa- 
rately and put away in a cool cellar. 
Whenever a dish of fresh sliced or 
stewed tomatoes are wanted unwrap 
and place in a warm, sunny window 
of your kitchen and very soon they 
will be ripe enough for use. 

A few seeds of parsley sown tn 
house plant pots, when taking plants 
in for the winter will furnish fine gar- 
nishing during cold weather. 

Celery and cabbages are easily kept 


vegetable season—marketing the surplus 


in a cool cellar—the celery roots may 
he buried in dirt and an occasional 
sprinkling will keep them. Cabbages 
wrapped tightly in newspaper keep 
splendidly for winter use, but for very 
late celery and cabbages in spring 
nothing imparts the sweet flavor that 
the old-fashioned burying ingpits in 
the open ground gives. 


A Paying Sewing Class 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


A first-class dressmaker decided to 
try a plan of her own as she did not 
wish to go out by the day after she 
was married. She set aside in her 
new home a large room, which was 
furnished only with a table, little 
sewing chairs, and her sewing 
machine. Then she announced that 
people might come to her with their 
goods for a dollar a day. She would 
do the cutting and fitting and they to 
do the rest of the work under her 
direction. Her hours were from nine 
in the morning to five in the after- 
noon with an hour at noon for her- 
self. 

People soon found out that simple 
dresses could be got along to the 
point where they couid finish them 
themselves at home in a couple of 
days—sometimes less, so she soon 
had plenty of custom. As she did 
not take over five at a time, it was 
necessary to keep a later list of dates. 
A second machine was soon needed, 
but as her income was five dollars a 
Gay clear, she was quite satisfied that 
her venture was a success, 





Paralysis in Various States 

A conference of health authorities 
from most of the states with officials 
of the federal public health service 
was held at Washington August 17. 

A national survey presented by 
the state delegates showed 11,717 
cases in thirty-eight states reporting, 
including cases since January 1. The 
eases were distributed as follows: 










Alabama .......... Montana .......... 
Arkansas ......+.+- ee 
California New Hampshire 
Colorado New Jersey ... 
Connecticut ° New York ..... 
Delaware .....+... ° North Carolina 
District of Columbia 16 Ohio ......... ° 
Florida ......2+0+5 6 Oregon ...ccccscee 
Illinois ...... eccee 206 Pennsylvania .;.... 
Indiana ........ eee 7 Rhode Island ..... ! 
BEE sucsccosesces 25 South Carolina .... 55 
Kentucky ........+. 18 South Dakota ..... 22 
Louisiana .......+. - 51 Tennessee .....002. 3 
BREED ccccccccccce 14- Texas cocccccccese 38 
Maryland ......... 66 Vermont .ssocseeee 15 
Massachusetts ..... 105 Virginia ..cccccoee 28 
Michigan ....+..+++. 97 Washington ....... 
Minnesota ....... - 318 West Virginia ..... 8 
Missouri ........ ee «12 Wisconsin ..ccvccee 70 
Despite the New York epidemic, 


Surgeon. Wade Frost of the public 
health service said the most striking 
characteristic of the disease is that it 
is most severe in rural communities 
rather than in cities. He said 90 per 
cent of the cases occurred among chil- 
dren under 10 years of age, and that 
75 to 90 per cent of infections can be 
traced to previous cases of direct 
contact. There are few infections of 
persons exposed in their own families, 
he stated. 





New Seasoning—Add the cream and 
the seasoning te the mashed potato 
and whip until very light. Then add 
one or two teaspoons, according to 
the amount of potato, of grated onion 
juice. Whip again. This gives a4 
delicious and different flavor.—{Mrs 
C. A. Wolfe. 

















Where the Roadside Blooms Like a Garden 

















September 16, 1916 


Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Exciting Times—XII 


my T ONLY needed this 
illuminating observa- 
tion to make the 
whole affair plain to 


me. I saw at once 
that Northcote must 
have advanced the 





money to Lord Lam- 
mersfield in order to 
compel that genial nobieman to fall 
in with his schemes. As home secre- 
tary it would, of course, he impossible 
for the latter to accept a directorship 
of any kind, so Northcote’s plan had 
evidently been to compel him to re- 
sign office by a judicious mixture of 
bullying and bribery. 

With Lammersfield’s name on the 
board, “The Amalgamated Goldfields 
of South America’’ would, as San- 
gatte observed, sell “like hot cakes.” 
It was a pretty little scheme, worthy 
indeed of the high opinion I had al- 
ready formed of my talented double. 

“Lammersfield will be all*right,” I 


said with a gentle irony that was 
wasted on my companion. “He is in 
my hands.” 

Sangatte grinned evilly. 

“T thought as much. I saw you 
talking to him tonight. You're a 


good man of business, Northcote; I 
will say that for you.” 

I accepted the compliment with a 
gracious smile, though I felt a severe 
temptation to show his lordship that 
as a man of action I was still more 
accomplished. Indeed, with the hon- 
orable exception of Maurice, I had 
never met anyone whom I felt a more 
ardent desire to kick. 

Blissfully unaware of his peril, Lord 
Sangatte helped himself to a second 
drink. 

“IT think I told you in my note,” he 
said, “that I'd fixed up about the 
Seagull. That old devil, Morton, 
wanted a thousand for her, but I beat 
him down to nine hundred in the end. 
She’s a decent boat for her size, 
but + 

i's interesting discourse was sud- 
denly cut short by 





‘you can't 


society people have to catch you when 
we can. But, my dear Mr Northcote, 
think how disappointed 
poor Constance was. The silly child 
has taken quite a fancy to you—ha, 
ha, ha! 

“She was quite rude to poor dear 
Lord Clevedon, who has been really 
most attentive to her. But girls are 
all alike, aren’t they? . I always say 
that the thing we haven’t got is just 
the thing we want. Terribly hot, 
isn’t it? ‘They seem to have asked 
everyoneinLondon. Iwasjustsaying—” 

To save my reason I cut short the 
torrential outpour by asking the good 
lady whether I couldn't have the 
felicity of taking her in to supper. 
She jumped at my offer with avidity, 
and, still bubbling out an inexhaust- 
ible store of commonplace, accepted 
my escort upstairs to the big room 
where Sangatte’s guests were restor- 
ing their spent energies. 

On the way, through the interrup- 
tion of a ferret-faced youth who way- 
laid us on the stairs, I discovered that 
my companion’s name was Mrs Gare 
nett. + 

Beyond arousing in me a certain 
Vague sympathy for Mr Garnett, this 
information was not of much use, for 
the only Garnett I had ever known 
was a gentleman whom I had seen 
shot in a saloon brawl in Villa Maria 
some years previously. 

Under the circumstances TT. 
frained from inquiring whether he 
was any relation, contenting myself 
with looking after my companion's 
wants, and interjecting an occasional 
hearty “Yes” or “No” whenever there 
was a sufficient break in the mono- 
logue to warrant such an intrusion. 

We must have been in the supper 
room for a good half-hour altogether, 
during the course of which I con- 
sumed the best part of a bottle of 
champagne, and, as far as I remem- 
ber, pledged myself definitely to come 
down to Staines on the following Sat- 
urday and relieve the vexation of the 
amorous Constance. 

Of course I had no intention of do- 


merry little meeting on the previous 
afternoon. 

The old gentleman buttonholed me 
with such obvious gratification that, 
although I was very anxious to find 
Mercia and continue our conversa- 
tion, I didn't like to hurt his feelings 
by being too curt with him. 

When eventually I got away, the 
ballroom was filling up ‘again, but 
there was no sign of the one beautiful 
face for which my eyes were hunger- 
ing. I tried both the landing and the 
two long corridors where people were 
sitting out, but I drew blank in each 
case. 

If Mercia was not at supper, it was 
evident that she must be in the con- 
servatory, so down I went, praying 
devoutly that no more of Northcote’s 
entertaining acquaintances would 
waylay me on the road. 

To my surprise I found the place 
quite empty. I suppose the combina- 
tion of supper and a ballroom in 
which it was now possible to dance 
were attractive enough to keep 
people upstairs; anyhow, I took ad- 
vantage of my solitude by seating 
myself in a retired corner, close to the 
door of Sangatte’s study, and indulg- 
ing in a surreptitious cigaret. 

Tt was possible, I reflected, that 
Mercia might have gone home. I 
would have one more look around, 
and if this proved to be the case, I 
determined that I would follow her 
example, 

Somehow or other IT had a sort of 
presentiment that Billy was waitin? 
for me in Park Lane, and the thought 
of the cheery grin with which ho 
would receive my astounding confi- 
dence made me long to hurry up our 
meeting. 

As for my— What was that? 

From within San-satte’s room had 
come a sudden faint cry, followed al- 
most immediately by the mufiled 
crash of an overturning chair. 
leaped to my feet, listening intently, 
and then again—good Lord! it was 
Mercia’s voice! 

In one stride I had crossed the in- 
tervening space and gripped the 





a discreet knock. 
With an irritable 
exclamation he 
crossed the room 
and flung oper the 


oor. 

“Well, what is 
it?’ he demanded. 

The footman, 
who was standing 
on the mat, bowed 
apo ogetically. 

“| beg your par- 
don, my lord, but 
her ladyship has 
sent me to ask you 
if you could come 
upstairs.” 

I regret to say 
that Lord Sangatte 
swC~e, 

“Very well,” he 
added; “tell her 
I'll be up in a 
minute.” 

Then, shutting 
the door and turn- 
ing to me, he ob- 
served graciously: 
“I suppose I must 
go back and make 
myself pleasant to 
all this .tum. You 
take the prospectus 
and let me know 
what you want al- 
tered.’* 

I put the papers - 
in my pocket and 
followed him out 
into the conserva- 
tory, where, before 
we had taken a 
couple of steps we 
were pounced on 
by a stout and 





| 

















elderly lady who 





made up for her 
regrettable lack of 
costume by an al- ' 
most painful display of jewels. With 
& muttered excuse, Sangatte bolted, 
leaving me to face the fire. 

I had not the remotest notion who 
my new friend might be, but fortu- 
Nately, my ignorance did not matter, 
for she started talking at once with a 
velocity ana vehemence that gave me 
no chance of replying, even had I 
wished to. 

As far as I could gather, North- 
cote had accepted some invitation 
from her which he had failed to 
comply with, for she began rebuking 
me with an arch playfulness that I 
found yery distressing. 

“Of course I know what you great 
financiers are— 
the- terrible de- “ 
mands you have on 
your time. We poor 


had sat next 


ing anything of the kind, 
but even my natural affec- 
tion for the truth had be- 
come temporarily para- 
lyzed, and I should have 
agreed to anything rather 
than attempt to argue. 

On returning to the ball- 
room Mrs Garnett’s atten- 
tion was happily diverted 
by some rash stranger. I 
took the MR seen mg of on 
eoegving. ut only to fa 
into the clutch of the aged 
director of the London gen- 
eral traffic company, who 
me at our 
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With a Furious Scowl He Advanced: ‘What Do You Think You Are Doing?” He Demanded. 





handle of the door. It was locked, 
but I was in no mood for ceremony. 
Stepping back, I gave it the full bene- 
fit of my fourteen stone, and with a 
crash of splintering wood it flew open 
before me. 

Sangatte was standing in the cen- 
ter of the room, his face flushed and 


angry. Mercia, panting, indignant, 
and pale, leaned against the mantel- 
piece. 


When his lordship saw who it was 
that had so rudely disturbed his pri- 
vacy, his expression changed mo- 
mentarily to one of utter bewilder- 
ment. Then, with a furious scowl, 
he advanced toward me. 

“What do you think you're doing?” 
he demanded in a hoarse whisper. 

I took absolutely no notice of him. 

“Miss de Rosen,” I said in my most 
cheerful manner, “I think this is the 
dance you were kind enough to prom- 
ise me.” 

Mercia laughed softly. 


“T think it must be,” she snid, 

I stepped forward, and for. the 
fraction of a second Sanvzatte barred 
my path. Then his good arcel mus 
have whispered in his ear, for h 
moved suddenly aside, and withor: 
so much as glancing at him, I ad 


vanced and offered my arm to Mercip 


“T am sorry I was a trifle late,” j 
said calmly. 

With a charming little smile she 
put her hand upon my sleeve. 

“You are always the _ soul of 
promptness, Mr Northcote,” she said 

If looks could kill, we should 


neither of us have reached the door; 
but, Providence having fortunately 
arranged otherwise, Sangatte’s mur 
derous expression had no other effect 
beyond adding to my secret felicity. 
As we went out I looked at him over 
my shoulder. 


“T’ll come back and have a chat 
with you if you'll wait here,” San 
gatte,”’ I said. 

He made no answer, and I con- 


the conservatory, 
unhappy-look- 


ducted Mercia into 
closing the somewhat 
ing door behind me. 

“Our acquaintance, I observed, 
“seems fated to be rather an exciting 
one.” 

“TI seems fated,” she _ returned, 
“that I should be under an obligation 
to you. I suppose the gods are amus 
ing themselves at our expense.” 

I laughed contentedly. 

“IT don’t grudge them their fun,” I 


said. “T was beginning to think you 
had gone home, and that our inter 
esting little conversation would have 
to remain unfinished.” 

She stopped for a moment and 
looked quickly round, as if to make 
sure that there was no one within 
hearing. 

“T meant what I said,”” she whis 
pered hurriedly. Don't go to Wood 
ford. I—TI can’t explain to you; in 
deed, IT ara wrong even in warning 
vou; but meke frome excuse tomor 
row—con"™ go.” 


upstairs and found ea 
I suggested, “per 


“Tf we went 
couple of chairs,” 
haps—” 

“No, no!” she interrupted quickly 
“T can’t stay here any longer. Sir 
Henry is waiting to take me back; 
and, in any case, could tell you 
nothing more.” 

We had reached the big hall, where 
several people were standing about, 
apparently preparing to leave. Among 
them I noticed the elderly white- 
haired man who had been Mercia’s 
companion when she first entered the 
ballroom. 

IT realized now that he must be Sir 
Henry Tregattock, which explained 
to me why hig face had seemed fa- 
miliar. He looked much older, how- 
ever, than when T had met him In 
La Paz ten years before. 

He saw us at once and came for- 
ward to meet us. 

“Oh, there you are, Mercia!” he 
said. “I was wondering what had 
happened to you. I don’t want to 
hurry you, but—” 

He stopped abruptly. His eyes 
were fixed on mine, and he had sud- 
denly drawn himself up with a ges- 
ture in which amazement and hestili- 
ty. were very evenly blended. 

Mercia had gone rather* white. 

“You—you know Mr Northcote,” 
she faltered. “I will go and put on 
my things. I shan’t be a minute.” 

She vanished from my side, leaving 
me in what appeared likely to be a 
somewhat embarrassing position. 

It seemed to me hirhly imovrobable 

[To Page 21.] 
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New Fall Fashions 


On another page our home dress- 
makers will find a very attractive as- 
sortment of patterns for the junior 
members of the family. They repre- 
sent some of the latest styles and are 
both pretty and sensible. Price of each 
pattern 10c. 

7428—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
This pretty frock is made with a 
separate blouse, which has a high neck 
and long sleeves. Over this is worn a 
jacket bodice showing the overblouse at 
top and bottom and made without 
sleeves. The two-gore skirt is quite full 
and is joined to the overblouse at the 
waistline. 

7589—Boys’ Russian Suit 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. . This 
pretty suit has a diagonal front clos- 
ing, with a.deep opening at the neck. 
This is filled in by a shield with a 
standing collar and may be worn or 
not, aS preferred. There is a wide col- 
lar at the neck, edging the blouse, 
Bloomers are provided with the pattern, 


7937—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. This 
model represents the favorite Russian 
blouse, in the nick of time for school 
wear. Striped material well deserves 
preference for the blouse, with collar, 
belt, cuffs and pocket laps in contrast- 


ing color. The plaited skirt is attached 
to an underwaist. 
7875—Misses’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. There 
are many attractive materials for this 
design: Faille, silk poplin and linen are 
smart. The blouse fastens at the front 
with loops and buttons; dainty revers 
incontrasting color roll Back to give 
the becoming open neck in V shape. The 
skirt is cut in four gores. 

7961—Misses’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. A model 
of charming simplicity, cut in one from 
the shoulder to the lower edge. The 
fronts may roll open at the neck if de- 
sired. A turn-over collar in contrast- 
ing goods and silk ribbon ties have all 
the trinuning honors. Good for serge, 


the wool mixtures, tweeds, checks and 
the like. 
7958—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 


Tucks always give a youthful effect and 
are used to advantage in this dress de- 
sign. The waist is shaped with a tuck 
in each shoulder edge, has the front 
closing and a collar in fancy outline, 
trimmed in contrasting color; a shaped 
cuff on the full sleeve is trimmed to 
match the collar. The skirt, full 
gathered and with three downward-turn- 
ing tucks, is joined to a belt in con- 
trasting color. 
7894—-Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 19 and 12 years. 
The joy of having, among other frocks, 
a jumper dress with “wing” pockets, is 
as much as any girl could ask. In this 
design, contrasting goods and colors are 
effective. The jumper fits over a 
separate guimpe that has its closing at 
front and an elastic run through a cas- 
ing at the waistline. 

7982—Boys’ Russian Suit 

Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. A wave 
of welcome always reaches the Russian 
suit, made in fabric combination, like 
this one in the picture. The blouse with 
coat closing is belted at a lowered 
waistline with contrasting goods, and 
neatly collared and cuffed to correspond. 
The straight trousers are of regulation 


cut, 
7940—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. A little 
dress that is rich in detail features, is 
this one with separate guimpe and a 
four-gore plaited skirt. A cape collar 
sewed to the neck of the guimpe is at- 
tractively carried over the shoulders of 
the dress body—the low vest effect of 
the dress is noteworthy. The skirt has 
two forward and two backward-turning 
plaits in each half. The garment slips 
on over the head. 


7985—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
The novel feature of this dress is the 
outer blouse, which has front and back 
cut in one, without shoulder seam, The 
sleeve and side body are also in one 
piece, and the sleeve is fitted to the 
arm and is full length. The skirt has 
a circular lower portion joined to a 

gathered upper part. 

7431—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
The long, loose lines of this dress are 
among the leading favorites for slender 
figures. There is a surplice vest in _ the 
center of the front, and a handsome belt 
piecing at the waistline, below which 

the front of the skirt is full. 


7418—Misses’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
The feature of this dress is the clos- 
ing which passes diagonally across the 
front of the blouse and down the side of 
the skirt. The high neck may have a 
high, turnover collar, or a wide, flat 
ohne, and the sleeves may have a turn- 
back cuff if short or a deep plain one 
if long. The skirt has three gores. 


7943—Child’s Dress 
Cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. One of 
the prettiest of little dresses for a 
Small girl is shown in the picture. A 
tuck each side of the center front at- 
'racts attention to the fancy stitching 
i y — in front and Soe—aned 
i oO our ro f ° 
inch aneee: ws of shirring, % 
7823—Girls’ Dress 
_Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. This de- 
sign recalls the suspender style, button- 
ng on the shoulder over a_ separate 
ishenee that has charming sleeves fin- 
m- — with frills. Scalloping finishes the 
Oped out front of the dress and 








shoulder straps. The plaited skirt is in 
two gores and has el front. A belt 
of material con s the joining of 
waist and skirt. 
7977—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. There is 
real beauty in the design of this frock 
with the collar, cuffs and the facing, 
which simulates a vest, in contrasting 
goods; edging and insertion add much 
to the dainty effect. The blouse body is 
gathered at the waistline and belted, 
and a modified ripple flare is the re- 
sult. The plaited skirt is attached to 
an underwaist. 


7974—Child’s Coat 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. The 
coat in the illustration bears testimony 
that the cape collar and ripple effect, 
below the waistline, will be widely 
favored for little folk. The skirt sec- 
tion, cut circular and in three gores, is 
joined to the body part under a patent 
leather belt. 
7989—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. A “de- 
lightfully different” style in a party 
dress or dance frock is this one in the 
picture. The waist body is shaped with 
two tucks in each half of the front, and 
one in each back. The bertha sewed to 
the waist where a fancy yoke joins, is 
the distinguishing feature. With a suc- 
cession of ruffles outlined with edging, 
the skirt stands out prettily. 
7927—Girls’ Coat 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. The small- 
est girl will appreciate the good points 
of this coat, which is cut with ample 
fullness; the fronts are faced to give 
revers, showing a dainty guimpe, or 
closed to protect the neck and throat, at 
will. 
7991—Boys’ Norfolk Suit 
Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. A suit 
with a maximum of merit. The coat is 
made with a yoke front and back and 
wide box plaits—these are left loose at 
waistline for a belt to pass underneath, 
as pictured. In the large size the sleeve 
may finish without a cuff. Straight 
trousers are well cut, pocketed and but- 
toned at sides. 


7983—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. The more 
extreme ideas in girls’ dresses for fall 
are featured in this one—a _ back-but- 
toned model having pannier pockets for 
its chief attraction. A well-cut collar 
and large bow tie have a deal of style 
merit, and the plaited skirt joined to the 
waist under a belt of material is girl- 
ishly graceful. 
7592—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6, 8 and 10 years. In the 
juvenile class of tasteful dresses this 
one belongs. The separate guimpe with 
front closing is finely tucked at center, 
showing in oval vest effect; edging 
daintily finishes the collar and cuffs. 
The overdress in one piece is effective 
with smocking, as pictured. 
7901—-Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Novelty in 
employing contrasting goods gives em- 
phasis to the good lines of this dress 
and makes it really fascinating. A vest- 
shaped yoke is joined to the fronts, in 
each of which two tucks have been 
made; likewise, in each half of the back 
two tucks are introduced. The skirt is 
plaited., 
7956—Girls’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. School 
days have real need for a dress like this 
one. The trimming folds, cut bias of 
the material, give distinction to the 
center front in plain ground fabric; the 
low flat collar and cuffs are of the same 
goods, and a belt combining both mate- 
rials in a novel way conceals the join- 
ing of the waist to a full-plaited skirt. 


7930—Child’s Yoke Dress 


Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. The 
fancy yoke at back and front makes this 
an especially interesting little frock. 
The sleeve length is a matter of choice, 
but make two tucks in each half of the 
front and back for the loose box-plait 


effect—always pretty in children’s 
dresses. 
7979—Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. A dress 


having all the style essentials for fall 
and winter. The straight line neck is 
featured, aided by the tucker formed of 
separate material and having a gathered 
top; the collar in cape style at back is 
of matching fabric, and the frill finish 
of the full sleeve is pretty. The skirt 
is cut in three pieces. 


7917—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. For 
a girl up to eight years of age, this is 


a most desirable little dress. ‘The col- 
lar, cuffs and belt are of light color 
goods, so that no other. trimming is 
called for. In each half of the front 
and in each back a box plait is made, 
and the effect is pretty and simple. 
7933—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. A most 

suitable design for two materials. The 


waist with a straight band stitched to 
the right front, suggesting a box plait, 
has a pretty collar, and a knotted tie in 
bright color for effectiveness. Long or 
short sleeves may be used, with a cuff 
of material. The plaited skirt that but- 
tons onto the waist under a belt of its 
own material, has a pocket stitched to 
each side of the front for novelty. 


7604—Girls’ Dress 


Cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Blouse 
and skirt are joined to this dress. It 
has a side-front closing, with either a 
high neck and standing collar, or round 
neck and flat collar. The sleeves are 
Plain and either long or short with 
fancy cuff finish. The skirt has four 


gores. 
7572—Misses’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 

Plain in construction, the materials are 


giranses to make this design effecti ; 
The louse closes in front and has a 
lain, standing collar. The 


P! t, 

sleeves are full length and fitted to the 
arm. The skirt has two gores. It may 
have a contrasting lower portion or not, 
as desired. 

Price of each of the above patterns 
10 cents. Order by number from our 
Fashion Department, care of this 
paper. 





Another Man’s Shoes 
{From Page 19.] 


that Sir Henry could possibly remem- | 


ber me from our five minutes’ con- 
versation in the dim past; and, in any 
case, if he did, there was no earthly 
reason why 
up in this alarming fashion. Kk struck 
me at once that he must be mistaking 
me for my double. 

“IT think Miss de Rosen 
Mr Northcote,” he remarked with 
icy politeness. ‘“‘We have met before, 
but under rather different circum- 
stances.” 

I said boldly. 


“7, “T had the 


is right, | 








he should have bristled | 


pleasure of a five minutes’ conversa- | 


tion with you in La Paz ten years 

ago.” 

His rca lifted the fraction of 
inch. 

“Indeed!” he remarked dryly. “But 

I was referring to a somewhat later 

date. Possibly your experiences 


an 


in | 


San Luca were not sufficiently pleas- | 


ant to warrant your retaining any 
very olear recollection of them.” 

This was what Billy would have 
called “a jab in the plexus,” but I re- 
ceived it without wincing. 

“T have never been in San Luca 
my life,’”’ I repled boldly. 

Sir Henry Tregattock’s real answer 
was written legibly in his eyes. What 
he actually said was almost as direct. 

“I fear San Luca is not as fortu- 
nate as you make out.” 

It was the first time that I had ever 
been called a liar, at all events by a 
man, and for a second my temper al- 
most*got the better of me. 

I took a step forward, and then I 
recollected my promise to Northcote. 
With a big effort I crushed down my 
anger. 

“It is at least plain that you 
retired from diplomacy, Sir Henry, 
I said. 

We were both so intent upon pay- 
ing compliments that for a moment 
neither of us noticed that Mercia had 
returned. It must have been fairly 
evident to her that the situation was 
a trifle strained, and she had doubt- 
less hurried over her preparations to 
prevent things from reaching any dis- 
tressing crisis. 

In a white satin opera cloak, 
a light Indian shawl thrown 
her hair, she looked more beautiful 
than ever. Coming up to Sir Henry, 
she laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“Shall I ask them to call the car- 
riage?” she asked. 

He turned at once, and with a bow 
to Mercia I stepped back into the 
conservatory and left them together. 

My brisk little interview with Sir 
Henry had put me in rather an ag- 
gressive mood, and it occurred to me 
that the promotion of a clearer un- 
derstanding with Lord Sangatte 
would be an agreeable way of spend- 
ing the next few minutes. 

So, without wasting time, I crossed 
the conservatory and knocked at his 
door. 


in 


have 


with 


“Come in,” he said. 
He must have guessed who it was, 
for there was a distinct and regretta- 


ble lack of cordiality about the invi- 
tation. However, I accepted it for 
what it was worth, and entering the 
room, closed the door behind me. 


Sangatte was standing with his 
back to the fireplace, looking about 
as amiable as a tiger with a head- 
ache. I strolled up to him and sta- 
tioned myself in an equally impres- 
Sive attitude against the end of the 
sofa. 

“Look here, Northcote,’ he broke 


out, making an evident effort to keep 
his temper, “I’d like to know what on 
earth you think you're playing at.” 

“We are both looking for informa- 
tion,” I returned. “I want to know 
what you mean by insulting Miss de 
Rosen.” 

He scowled at me f&r a moment, 


and then laughed—a singularly un- 
Pleasant, suggestive sort of laugh. . 

“Oh, that’s how the land lies, is 
it?” 


. 


Then he paused. 

My fingers itched to take him by 
the throat and bang hi. head against 
the wall; but, fortunately for us both 
perhaps, that cursed promise of mine 
to Northcote held me back 

“Well, I don’t know what you 
think about it,” he said surlily, “but 
it seems to me that you and I can’t 
afford to quarrel about a woman just 
at present. Women and _ business 
don’t mix.” 

“T think they will in this case,” T 
said, “unless you play the game a 
little straighter.” 

He favored me with a glance which 
no one could have described as 
affectionate. 

“You're taking a queer line, North- 
cote. I’m not a safe man to threaten, 
as you ought to know.” p 


{To "e Continued.] 
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At 
Wholesale Prices 


= Write us at once for 
tae, catalog and our quick 
©.) shipment price on this Kala- 
@\ae mazoo Pipeless Furnace. 
A WONDERFUL 
MONEY SAVER 
Low price—easy to in- 
4 stall—a first-class warm 
air furnace—heats the 
whole house through 
kw one register. WriteToday. 
it We pay freight. 360 days’ 
approval test — $100,000 
Mm Bank Bond guarantee. 
i] Ask for Catalog No. 900 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Manufacturers x 


Mal. 
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FY Exquisite 

» Wall Paper 
renown. Samples 


Let us mail you this big 
ik of the very lates 
up-to-date New York styles in wall-papers -- the most beautifal 
patterns shown in many years. Don’t select your paper until you 
ave seen them. Beautify om entire home and dott »! small cost. 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 3¢ for a double rvll 


38c papers a big room 


This big new book tells how you cando the 
worl yourself, quickly and easily, makin: 

the parlor, dining room, bedrooms and 
hall beighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
Don’t mis. these 96 original patterns we 


want to send you free. Write talnow § 
~-just say, “Send Wail Paper Book.” r 


Gilliam 


4826Stores Bldg., New York PRscy 


Direct to You 




















‘Retailers’ 


COFFEE 


30c Quality 
Fresh off the Roaster 


Direct from Wholesaler. 


5 LBS. FOR $ 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 


Bean or Ground 
10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE Co. 


Park Place and Washington Street. 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEARS 


New York 








American Agriculturist 


Wants to 
Serve You 





By telling you where to get things 
you want, but don’t know where to find, 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist’s 


Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 
First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 


don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp tor reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly teil 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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On Our Pantry Shelves 


Pied word contest for the boys and girls, with cash prizes 


On three long shelves in the pantry the good mother put all the 
different preserves, vegetables, pickies and jams she had made during 
the summer. As she liked old-fashioned recipes all are well known 
kinds. Between each of the semicolons is the name of a variety—all 
the letters of the word are there but badly mixed up. 

Top Sheif Preserves: Rechry; persybarr; barterwyrs; chape; aper; 
cnique; B Karl Brecy; mulp; now let ream. 

Second Shelf: Cap ruts cinders; sapped girsce; swipe the packed 
ceels; bind cane creel barks; we cant send corne; sly jap clip peeled; 
jay ball pre clep. 

Third Shelf: Spare jar byrm; balk jerry bmac; 
rice; wochwoch; crajentrully; nine plane capped; 
pat smirked clus; marque mail dance; illclapici. 

On the top shelf are the preserves. The other two shelves con- 
tain a mixture of jellies, jams, pickles, etc. 

Can you straighten out the words correctly? 
win a prize. For the first correct answer which 


posse rise dog be 
abcdeegiikInnprsst; 


If you can, you may 
reaches my desk a 


cash prize of $2 will be sent to the writer; for the second correct 
solution, $1: for the third, 50 cents; for the next four, 25 cents. Look 
over your mother’s supply of frutts, pickles, vegetables and _ jelly; 
shart en your pencils and get busy. Write only on one side of the 
paper. The contest closes Oct 1 


care of this paper, 


Address all letters to the Pantry Shelf Editor, 








9 a ‘ istake in counting. But, 
> ebee made a mi i 
rhe Bumbl when for two or three mornings fol- 
HELEN M. RIK + ge lowing there were only eleven rolls, 
O clumsy, noisy bumbl« 


she made inquiries at the shop. The 


You’re just as lazy as can pe! baker was much surprised and _ in- 
To build a nest you will not try; sisted that twelve were always packed 
Instead, you choose to occupy in the basket. 


A cosy home which some field mouse 
Built for herself—her vacant house— 
Within you place a pollen ball 

On which you lay your eggs so small. 


It was decided to follow the dog at 
a distance and see what would hap- 


en. 
The dog trotted steadily along until 
he reached a little thicket by the 


In black and yellow dress so fine, 
roadside where he disappeared for a 


You surely manage to outshine 

All other bees In colors gay 

God chose your body to array. 
Maybe the mouse is glad that you 
Can use her nest. It may be, too, 
That God decreed that you should be 
Naught but an idle bumblebee. 


Some Wise Dogs 
MRS MARY A. P, STANSBURY 

Bruce was the name of a farmer’s 
house dog, which used every Sunday 
to go to church with the family. 
Since he always lay quietly in a cer- 
tain corner, not moving until the 
service was over, no one in the con- 
gregation objected to his presence. 

One Sunday morning, however, a 
strange minister, who greatly disliked 
dogs, came to preach. He was al- 
ready in the pulpit when Bruce fol- 
lowed his master into the church, 
and, stepping quickly to the front of 
the L eenien he asked in an irritated 
ton 








“Will nobody put that dog out?” 
Bruce stopped short, looking the 
man in the face for a moment. Then 
he slowly turned about and walked 
in a dignified way down the aisle and 
out of the door. 

It so happened that the minister 
had been invited to dine that day at 
the farmer’s house. When all were 
seated at the table, Bruce looked in When the messenger came up from 
at the open door and, recognizing behind he was amazed to discover a 
his enemy, immediately left the house sick dog lying on the grass in the 
and trotted away down the road, not shade of the bushes and just swal- 
returning until after the departure of lowing the remains of a roll! 
the unwelcome visitor. After that the baker was instructed 

“Mike” is another old and wise dog. to send thirteen rolls. For some days 
He sleeps at night in his master’s the dog regularly brought twelve, but 
room where a bed has been made later the entire thirteen were found 
for him in a box. in the basket. The sick dog had re- 

One very cold night las. winter his covered and gone away, no longer in 
master was awakend from a sound need of the charity of his friend. 


sleep by the dog pulling at the bed 
s. . . 
oa. and lie down, sir!” he said The Sewing Bird 
sharply, for he was vexed at being HARRIET IVES 
disturbed. “Dear, dear,” sighed Rosalie, who 
was doing her stitches one bright, 
pretty morning. “I do not know why 














Mankind’s Best Friend 


moment before continuing on his way. 





Mike obeyed reluctantly but no 
sooner had his master gone comfort- 


ably sle agi th: he felt : 
on Pano ¢ sie bhamieete. people ever thought of such a thing 
“Ss > must be wrong,” he 45 Sewing. , : . 
said wee Be So he ant up “It is said that there is a bird which 
a . sews beautifully,” answered her 


shivering. 
“What is the matter, Mike, 
fellow ?"’ 
For answer the dog led the way to 
his own bed and stood eagerly gazing 
up into his master’s face. 


old mother. 
“Is it the oriole, Mother?” cried out 
Rosalie. “They make the dearest lit- 
tle swinging nests.” 
“The oriole weaves very prettily, 
“Oh, I understand! You are cold!” but he cannot erally sew,” replied her 
Mike wagged his stump of a tail Mother. “The bird I am thinking of 
as fast as he could, and when his is named for his work and is called 
master brought a blanket from the the tailor bird. He lives far away in 
closet he sprang into the box and India and uses a needle and thread 
curled himself up while it was snugly vVvery_ skillfully. ; 
tucked around him. After that both | “Now, Mother, you must be jok- 
dog and master siept quietly. ing,”’ laughed Rosalie, “because birds 
A dog belonging to a family liv- cannot have real needles and thread.’ 
4ng at a little distance from town “This little tailor tird uses his 
had been trained to go every morning sharp bill just as a shoemaker does 
to the baker's and fetch a_ basket his awl. He will choose a long leaf 
containing a dozen fresh rolls. hanging from the end of a twig and 
One morning the cook noticed that with his sharp beak make a row of 
one roll was lacking from the num- round holes along each edge. He 
Der and supposed that the baker had takes such pleasure in this that he 


often makes more holes than is neces- 


“He feels like a boy with a new 
knife, I suppose,” said Rosalie. 

“For his thread,” continued her 
mother, “he will select a long grass 
or something of the kind. This he 
passes through the holes much as 
we do when we lace shoes. If the 
leaf is too small to hold a nest he will 
sew two leaves together and some- 
times patches spaces with a part of 
another. When this is done he 
gathers soft down and so lines a 
warm, light nest which can hardly be 
seen because it is.so much like the 
leaves on the tree.” 

“How nice,” said Rosalie. “I think 
if a little bird can sew so _ nicely, 
Mother, that I will try to learn, too,” 


How Hand-shaking Originated 
BERTRICE M, PARKER 
There are many curious ideas in 
regard to the origin of the hand- 
Shake. Some people think that it 
was the custom handed down from 
the days when the lines of society 
were closely drawn. Others have 
thought that the handshake originated 
with the most common classes of 
early English times and that it was 
a bond of true friendship not rec- 
ognized in th earistocratic circles. 
As a matter of fact, the custom of 
shaking hands dates back to the 
days of barbarism. In those days 
every man carried a dagger in his 
belt because he did not know when 
he had to defend himself. But when 
one friend’ met another it was con- 
sidered necessary to show that his 
errand was a peaceful one by holding 
his hands in front of him, palms ex- 
tending outward. The one who was 
thus met repeated this token of as- 
surance of friendliness, and the most 
natural thing happened; that is, they 
clapsed each other’s hands. A little 
later, when the dagger became more 
useless, it was worn simply as an 
ornament. But the custom of stretch- 
ing out the hands continued. This 
gradually changed, until the extending 
of one hand, and that of clasping 
that of the friend only remained. 
From this, the handshake grew to 
be a conventional form of greeting; 
the refusal of a hand thus proffered 
was taken as an insult and a duel 
usually followed, which often resulted 
in the death of one of the principals. 
The different fads which we have 
found creeping in, such as _ holding 
the hands high or merely touching 
the tips of the fingers, are interesting 
to study. For example: the hand- 
shake with the elbow held high re- 
sulted from a simple little boil that 
one of the princes of England had un- 
der his arm. This high handshaking 
was purely accidental and never in- 
tended to be set as a fashion, but in- 
asmuch as this particular prince 
often set the fashion, the people at 
court one day saw him greet some 
friends in this manner, and imme- 
diately judged that from then on 
that must be the proper way to shake 
hands. Just touching the tips of 
fingers resulted, we are told, from an 
accident whereby one of England’s 
Beau Brummells burned the inside of 
his hand. Today we find less of the 
nonsense in the matter of shaking 
hands, and usually friends greet each 
other with a firm handclasp. 








Just a Smile 


While Senator Mark Hanna was 
chairman of the republican national 
committee he was much annoyed by 
one man who wanted a job as mes- 
senger at the headquarters. After the 
sixth or seventh visit Senator Hanna 
sent for the man who then held the 
position. 

“Did you see that man, just now, 
who has been here so many times?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the messenger with 
a grin. 

“Do you know what he wants?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, he wants your job, and if he 
gets in to me again he will get it.” 

Senator Hanna never saw the ap- 
plicant again. 

{ Exchange. 





A Hard Character 

“You don’t dissipate, do you?” 
asked the physician sternly of the lit- 
tle, worried-looking man who was 
about to take an examination for life 
insurance. “You’re not a fast liver 
or anything of that sort, are you?” 

The little man hesitated a moment, 
loked a bit frightened and then piped 
out: “Well, I sometimes chew a lit- 
tle gum.’’—[Exchange. 





Only to Be Expected 


A conscientious young Sunday 
school-teacher had been telling her 
class of little boys about the crowns 
of glory and the rewards in heaven 
for good people. 

“And now, tell me,” she said, “who 
will get the biggest crown.” 

There was a moment of deep silence 
and then a little voice piped out: 

“Him what’s got th’ biggest head.” 

{Exchange, 











—— 
A Time Saver in 
Household Work 


That’e 20 Male Team Borax! 


In the Laundry. 

Borax makes quick washings 
and cleanings. It dissolves the 
soap—loosens dirt—does away 
with hard rubbing, softens the 
water, kills germs and odors, 
whitens the clothing, brightens 
colors and prevents woolens from 
shrinking. Saves sewing and 
mending, too. Your clothes stay 
whole after being washed with 


20 Mule Team Borax 


In the Kitchen 
Borax is valuable in washing 
dishes. It cuts grease from pots, 
pans and china, makes glassware 
and silverware sparkle. It also 





saves the hands from injury that 
would be caused by caustic wash- 
ing powders. 

For sale by all dealers 


20 MULE TEAM | 























1 ij O a 
alll @/ 
To in your own home 30 days free, no matter wh 
jentiee Show gow © yay = Sendit back at one = 


i u t to aoep it. oa of thou- 
sands in daily use. Pe fee t rs, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, “beautifully finished, smooth de- 
sign, guaranteed for years by 
our Two Million Dollar Bond 
Ask your dealers to ehow 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
for our big free book show- 
ing - describing 
rtment of sizes 
an designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
oo postal . Write 
addrese 
plainly. "No No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co. 













147 State St., Marion, ind. 

P ATE NT That Protect and Pay 
S ; Send pee a or Model for 

Search. and Advice 

free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent org. Washington, D. C. 
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What They Say : 


about Herbert Myrick’s 
NEW BOOK 


The FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN SYSTEM 


PLAIN 
Timely, interesting and practical, the style 
is so clear as to make the treatise simple and 
easily understood.—(Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City. 

Written in popular style to serve as a 
guide—[The Call, San Francisco. 

Makes easily understood an otherwise com- 
plex subject.—[Banker and Tradesma 
Boston, August 12, 1916. 

Shows how farmers, investors, bankers and 
the public generally may obtain the fullest 
benefit of the system.—[Times-Star, Cin- 
cinnati. 

As easy to read and understand as a school 
primer, with the aid of large, clear type and 
short paragraphs that attract. The book is 
sure to be a popular success, especially in a 
farming community like Oregon. It reflects 
the gilt-edge nature of the system. For more 
information, buy the book. It is well worth 
possessing.—[Portland Oregonian. 


COMPLETE 

If you would like to know the detail of 
organization and administration of the land 
bank system to be created under the federal 
rural credits law recently enacted, it is pre- 
sented in this book simply and compre- 
hensively. * * * There is wealth of detail, 
explicitly presented and in logical order. The 
farmer who may desire to borrow can readily 
understand just what it will be necessary 
for himself and his neighbors to do in order 
that the privilege of borrowing under the 
advantageous conditions the system presents 
may be available. He is left in no doubt 
whatever concerning his obligations and the 
benefits that will accrue. He can fully grasp 
the logic of the arrangement by which those 
benefits will accrue. 

Oa the other hand, the investor gets a 
clear and convincing conception of the funda- 
mental soundness of the system and the safe- 
guards provided against incompetency, graft 
and other abuses liable to arise in any 
fiduciary system. * * * Mr. Myrick’s book 
is unquestionably the simplest. and most 
serviceable exposition of the subject extant. 
Within its covers there is not a single phase 
of the new federal rural credits law uncon- 
sidered. There is not a question that the 
intelligent mind would ask regarding the new 
system but finds an answer somewhere in 
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this handy and practical little volume.— 
[Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 
Size 5x74 inches, pages 240, t; =, trpe tomes, 
easy to read, easy to pw HR , con’ 
full text of law. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
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Orange Judd Service BUrCAU meme 


(1) Se artes Gh icine ee an at 


z stamps for their return, (2 


also inclose your address label from 


Wit ntihiyisniaaee. Tl 


= American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up cabeniteer a or id not 
= such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


Hoon HME HNO HMNMHMNMHMNHKANHOOMNNNAKAGR 


Help Your American Agriculturist Neighbor 


You have a chance to do him a good 
turn this month without any expense 
whatever to yourself. You give him the 
tip, American Agriculturist will do the 
rest. 

Every subscriber of American Agri- 
eulturist knows the wonderful advan- 
tages offered by our service bureau. 
Many subscribers may have friends who 
have a claim which they desire adjusted. 

We will help you to help your neigh- 
bor. At any time before October 1, 
any subscriber of ours can invite one 
friend to use Orange Judd Service 
Bureau once absolutely without cost to 
either party. This friend is not re- 
quired to subscribe, but is allowed to 
send in one claim under the subscrib- 
er’s address label. Tell him to state at 
the beginning of his letter “This is a 
help your American Agriculturist neigh- 


Marvelous Wheat Again 

I am inclosing a seed wheat catalog 
which I received from the O. K. seed 
store of Indiana. Their advertisement 
uppeared in Up to Date Farming. I 
have seen it in nearly every issue of 
that paper. Would you advise whether 
to spend any money with them, and is 
this marvelous wheat what they say it 
is?—[O. L., Ohio. 

This seed store and this so-called 
farm paper are owned by the same 
people. We have exposed both in our 
columns in relation to another seed 
scheme which they put out. We 
would have nothing to do with the 
outfit. The Marvelous wheat they ad- 
vertise is an old thing that has been 
exposed time and again. In our issue 
of May 20 we discussed at consider- 
able length this variety of wheat. It 
runs away back to 1807, when it was 
known as Jerusalem wheat and pro- 
moted under that name. Later it was 
called Alaska wheat and so promoted. 
Later on it appeared under other 
names, Miraculous being one of them. 
These promoted varieties, when tested 
out side by side with the old standard 
varieties of a community, fell far 
short of the claims made for them. 
Indeed, compared with the old varie- 
ties they were found to be far inferior. 
If any of our readers fall for these pro- 
moted varieties of wheat it will not 
be our fault. The “old reliable Orange 
Judd” has repeatedly exposed them in 
our columns and rejected all adver- 
tisements of same regardless of from 
whom such advertisements may have 
come 





Warnings and Appreciations 

I thank you a thousand times for 
your trouble in securing that check 
for my berries from that party. He 
would never have sent it of its own 
accord. This will be the last ship- 
ment he gets from me.—[Fritz Hilde- 
brandt, Route No 2, Hudson, N Y. 





Today I received check to settle my 
claim for lost merchandise from the 
Reading railroad. There has been 
many months’ delay, but I am sure 
there ‘(would have been more had it 
not been for the kindly offices of the 
Service Bureau. I greatly appreciate 
work.—[Charles C. Pyle, Mor- 
tonville, Pa. 





your 


I recei®ed check today for that $35 
claim for héifer killed on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. I wish to thank you 
very much for getting it for me. —[L. 


H. Anderson, Portville, N Y. 


4 . 
Fe ctters addressed to Baker Portrait- 


ure Institute, Toledo, O, have been re- 

curned by the postal authorities 
marked “Unclaimed.” What has been 
the experience of others with this out- 
fit against which a subscriber has 
filed a complaint? 


I have received draft for $7.55 from 
our Montana friend, and wish to thank 
you very much for same. I am sure 
I would never have received it had it 
hot been for the old reliable Orange 
Judd Service Bureau, for I was not 
able to get any answer to my letters I 
wrote him.—[C. A. Witt. 





I received check in full settlement 
of my claim against the clothing house 
in Chicago. “I am sure I would never 
‘4Ve received a settlement from them 
ithout your help. I thank you kind- 

—({J.P, Pena. 


bor claim and is submitted under the 
label which is pasted above.” 

Help your American Agriculturist 
neighbor to prepare his claim. Be sure 
he submits all the papers and letters 
which will make the matter clear to 
us and that he states his case in the 
fewest possible words. Be sure he 
makes out duplicate itemized bills 
against his debtor and incloses 10 
cents in stamps to be used on the 
necessary correspondence in his case, 
He must write the letter himself and 
address it American Agriculturist Serv- 
ice Bureau, Care of American Agricul- 
turist, 315 Fourth Ave, NeW York City. 

Remember this free offer expires 
September 30, and can be allowed to 
but one neighbor and on but one claim. 
Get busy and help your American Agri- 
culturist neighbor. 


|. rene 


The Federal Farm 
Loan System 
Pee Tenn ti tt te] 
Just What to Do Now 


It may be nearly six months before 
the federal farm loan board announces 
the 12 federal land bank districts and 
establishes one government land bank 
in some one city in each district. The 
application for charter for a farmers’ 
local mortgage borrowing club (which 
the federal law calls a national farm 
loan association) must be addressed 
to the land bank for your district. It 
will then investigate, and if it finds 
the applicants satisfactory, the land 
bank will recommend the federal 
farm loan board at Washington, D C, 


to issue the charter. So soon as the 
local has received such cherter, it 
may proceed to do business direct 
with its land’ bank, 

Meanwhile, however, and without 
waiting for all the above described 


technicalities to be completed, farm- 
ers in any community, county or state, 
can go right ahead and form the pre- 
liminary organization of their local. 
We are now preparing the papers for 


this purpose. It contains the blanks 
for signatures. for the desired loans, 


directions. By making 
such an informal start, farmers any- 
where may organize their local at 
once, may hold meetings to discuss 
the subject, may acquire a thorough 
working knowledge of the whole 
tem, may get additional members, 
may choose their directors, officers 
and loan committee, etc. 

Thus they will be in shape to pro- 
ceed to do business and get loans, im- 
mediately upon receipt of ofhcial char- 
ter to be issued as above described. 
All this preliminary work of educa- 
tion and organization may be done in 
advance, instead of having to do it 
after charter is secured. Then the 
formalities can be quickly and cor- 
rectly complied with. The loca] then 
can begin making loans, instead of 
taking a long time to acquire 
what it previously learned. Just 
send stamp for postage to Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist, New 
York, for preliminary outfit for or- 
ganizing a national farm loan associa- 
tion. Do it now if you have not al- 
ready started the job, brother farmers. 


and further 


sys- 





Jottings from the Farmers 

I have received the pamphlet you 
sent me on budding. I think I can see 
that the wood is not taken from the 
bud. I got some buds to grow, but in 
grafting I seldom make a miss and I 
have put in hundreds for myself and 
neighbors and have shown others how 
to do it. The main trick is to place 
the graft a little across the cambium 
line. They will not grow as fast as if 
placed in line.—[John R. Lilley, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Horses and mules are subject to a 
disease variously known as choking 
distemper, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and failing sickness, but now known 
to veterinarians as moldy food poison. 
The symptoms and results of this dis- 
ease among horses are so strikingly 
similar to those of infantile paralysis 
among children as to forward a strong 
presumption of a similar cause, As to 


mold being tHe cause of the horse 
disease there is not left room for a 
particle of doubt. I make the predic- 
tion that infantile paralysis will be 
found to arise from mold. Indeed 
some New York physicians have al- 
ready thought they could trace it to 
candy. That is just the kind of stuff 
to become moldy in warm, muggy 
weather, especially when kept exposed 
as much of it is, and sold cheap to 
children.—[Dr J. C. Mechener, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. 





Entomologist at Penn State 
Coming from Cornell university, 
Cc. H. Hadley, Jr, has been sclected 
to head the ex- 
tension work in 
entomology to 
be inaugurated 
by the Pennsyl- 
vania state col- 
lege In the 
past such -ork 
has been han- 
dled by the col- 
lege in a gen- 
eral way 
through its 
various depart- 
ments. The 
need for more 
detailed work 
in this line, 
however, neces- 
TLADLEY, JR Silates a sepa- 
rate depart- 
ment. Mr Hadley who takes charge 
of the work has had. experience 
along entomological lines at the 
New Hampshire state college, previous 
to his work at Cornell university. His 
early college education was at Yale 
university. Research, field and teach- 
ing work in both New Hampshire and 
New York give him a wide experience 
in his choseu field, and he comes to 
the Pennsylvania state college splen- 
didly equipped to handle the work. 
His appointment was made possible 
through the operation of the Smith- 
Lever bill which provides funds for 
agricultural extension work. 
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Farm Personals 


One of the best producers of cab- 
bages in Niagara county, N Y, is R. W. 
Weir who annually raises thousands 
of splendid cabbages. This year he 
sowed 24% pounds of seed and sold 
30,000 plants. The land for this year's 
crop was put in splendid shape by 
Plowing last fall, and dragging and 
rolling down in the spring until a 
good bed was prepared. Mr Weir 
planted about eight acres this year. 
In general, cabbages did not do very 
well in many parts of Niagara county. 
Mr Weir's fields stand out As an ex- 
ample of what can be done even in 
fairly poor seasons, by proper prep- 
aration ef the land and careful han- 
dling of the crop. 





Following the slogan of “more 
Sheep for Delaware county’s hills and 
vales A. W. North of Delaware 
county is becoming a prominent 
booster for better sheep and wool in 
eastern New York. It also appears 
safe to predict that Mr North’s farm 
will soon increase in fertility. He is 
building up a worn-out soil by mak- 
ing leguminous plants do the work for 
him. He has clover, ulfalfa, soy beans, 
peas and oats and ve.ch all growing 


at the same time on different parts of 
the farm. Many a farmer has found 
alfalfa and other lezuminous crops to 
be his greatest friend in increasing 
the fertility of worn-out land 


Andra Gresko of Ligler township in 
Clearfield county, Pa, aged 105 years, 
may be daily seen doing gardening 
work, performing labor that would 


put the strength of some young mun 
to the test. He was born in Austria 
in 1811, and is probably the oldest 


man in Pennsylvania 


Experience is a great teacher. It 
teaches .that inoculation pays and 
pays well. In Cortland county, N Y, 
G. T. Maxson has tried out inocula- 
tion to his satisfaction. His crop of 
peas last year had three check rows 
which were not inoculated. These 
rows harvested a full third less peas 
than the rows which were inoculated. 
In other respects the treatment of the 
field and check rows was the same 
and the seed was sown in exactly the 
same way. Mr Maxson used a third 
more of the inoculation mixture than 
is ugually recommended, applying it 
at the rate of 1 1-3 cans per acre, 


Farmers in Sullivan county, N Y, 
who wish suggestions on growing 
strawberries go to H. P. Bump. For 
several years Mr Bump has made a 
careful study of strawberry varieties 
and their adaptation to New York soil 
and climatic conditions. He has be- 
come an expert along this line. An 
especially fine field of strawberries on 
his farm last year yielded very 
heavily. As his best varieties, he re- 
ports the Senator Dunlap, Sample, 
Uncle Jim and Brandywine. 













Shirley 


President 
Suspender 


The Comfort Brace 


For 18 years the best, 
Shirley Presidents are 
now better, lighter and 
neater than ever. The 
newimproved trimmings 
lie flat, and have no 
metal edges to rub 
against or cut garments, 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Guarantee on each pair 


50c 


? lopil< onder 


SHIRLEY, 
MASS, 



















service by “half-soling’’ them with 

Steel Studded Treads the same as Eu- 
ropean Motorists have been doing for 
over 3 years. 30,000 American Motorists 
have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


5,000 Miles Without Puncture ‘ {° , 


qusituties you get with every Devabie Steel 


Studded Tread 
Q° without a cent deposit, pre 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow 


you tuo be the judge 
offered to motorists 


Special Discount in new territory on 
first shipment direct from the factory 

Stop throwing away your worn tires- 
mail the coupon below for details 
sure ano put in your tire sizes. 


W)n%Get 5000 
cGy More Miles 
(98 Ges FR MAIL THIS COUPON a a ae 


The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
Fd sea Rullding, Denver, Colorade 
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My Tire Sizes are__.__. 
8 08 OD A OS cee Sa 2 Se BE 


2 Delivered, FREE 


A sample1917 model ““Ranger’’ 
approval and 30 DAYS "aA 

Write at once for \ergo |I\ustrated catalog 
showing complete lime of bicycles, tires and suppiiea, 
and particulars of mos marvelous afer ever wade 
on @ bic You wi) be astonished ab ow 
low and rewarkalie terms. 





, Wanted 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Tiree an® 
ba, Sundries from our big catalog. 
Do businese direct with the leading ticyde 
house in america. Do not AA wow! you Kapow whey 
we can do for you WRITE TO 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.F-76 CHICARD 





FREE - 
TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.86 or return razor. ae 
Today. JONES MFG. CO. 136 W. Lake Ss. Dept.909, CHICAG® 








BETWEEN TWO LIVES 
4 Drama of the Passing of the Se Oe Se eee 
io Rural Life: By Charles William Burk: 


Just the thing for ——- Sas Soca} vi 7 foe 


farmers’ clo 

colleges and Cy Se. 
three acts. Stage me odeptanio te af 
facilities. Play rich ‘and fall fall ‘of the glory and beauty of 
conatry life. Will afford an entire evento .< fan, enter- 
tainmen country home lessons. Full instructions 
Single copy 50 cents, postpelé. ag tor perform: ; s play 
at special prices. Send order 

ORANGE Jupp « COMPA WY 

31S Fourth Avenue, New York ¢ it), N.®, 























; September 16, 1916 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURI 
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IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to say just what is the “‘best thing’”’ about 
Reo automobiles and Reo motor trucks. 


ONE WOULD SAY “the service that goes with every Reo.”’ Another 
would say “‘uniform excellence”’ is ‘‘the best thing’”’ about Reos. 


BUT WE WOULD say without a second’s hesitation that one of the 
best things is the fact that every Reo model is, long has been, and long 
will be, standard. 


FOR IT DOESN’T MATTER when you buy a Reo— in season or out— 
this year, last year or next year—you have a car that is standard and 
the depreciation of which is less than that of any other automobile of 
similar price or passenger capacity. 

YOU’D SAY REO QUALITY was probably the “best thing’”’ about 
Reos—and of course, there’s no gainsaying that. 


REO QUALITY at Reo prices is universally recognized as ‘““The Gold 
Standard of Values.”’ 


THAT IS THE BASIS of Reo prosperity, Reo demand and Reo reputa- 
tion, of course. 


eS — BUT OTHERS MAKE good cars—in spots. By fits and starts as it 
were. This year a good model; last year one they are not so proud of; 
and next year—who knows? 


THERE’S SO LITTLE consistency in the past performances of most of 
them, none can predict the future with any degree of accuracy. 


BUT REOS RUN TRUE TO FORM always. If it’s a Reo then it’s a 
good car—no matter what year it was made. 


IF IT’S A REO there’s always a fixed value for it in the new, or in the 
*‘used car’’ market. 


IS IT A NEW REO—-it will command a premium. ‘You were lucky to 
oa E32 get a Reo,” is an expression a new owner hears frequently. 
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The New 7-paxsenuer Reo Six Towing FOR EVERYBODY KNOWS that the demand for Reos is always 
greater than the factory output—always has been. 


IS IT A 1911 MODEL—any dealer will tell you its present value—and 
they won’t differ five per cent in their estimates. 


THAT’S THE REMARKABLE difference between Reos and other 
cars—with only one exception. And that isn’t a competitor of Reo. 


CONSIDER THIS most carefully in your selection of a car—this fact, 
that every Reo model is standard from season to season. 


IT IS A STAPLE, not a novelty, you buy when you buy a Reo. 


= AND IF YOU DO have to wait a few days for a Reo, whereas you can 
. = = get other makes right off the floor—remember there’s a reason, and 

€ that reason is the best possible reason why you should select a Reo for 
yours. 


IT MEANS MONEY in pocket for you in years to come—as well as 
satisfaction from the day you do get your Reo. 


L77—NN hs 
EN Ifo 
FW UT 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY > Kr 
ry 


REO MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY Az 


2-ton Reo Truck (Chassis ony, Factories: e, GC) 
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The New Reo Six 7-passenger Sedan, $1750 
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1500-pound Reo “Speed Wagon,” $1000 















with Drwer’s Seat and Cab), $1650 


(All Prices are f.0. b. Lansing, Michigan) Y) \ 
Y) ws | 
161-B MN} AWN 
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